





Resources 


PWA-Rag is the main newsletter for 
Prisoners with AIDS, or who are HIV+. Each 
issue is filled with information about treat- 
ments, legal struggles, and general news 
and information relevant to its target group. 
A definite must for any prisoner (or friends 
or family) doing AIDS/HIV+ work. The 
newsletter now has a Canadian component, 
itis good to see some information in French. 
It is free to prisoners, non-prisoners should 
definitely send a donation. The Canadian 
contact is: 

Gerald Benoit 

P.O. Box A 

Dorchester N.B. E0A 1M0 


To get the paper, write: 
PWA-Rag 

P.O. Box 2161 

Jonesboro, GA 30237 


On Indian Land, a quarterly tabloid produced 
by the “Support for Native Sovereignty” sol- 
idarity group in Seattle, provides a compre- 
hensive overview of the land-based strug- 
gles being waged by many Native Nations 
throughout North America. A definite must 
for anyone, whether Native or not who sup- 
ports these struggles. Subs are $8.00 for 4 
issues, free to prisoners. Write: 

Support for Native Sovereignty 

P.O. Box 2104 

Seattle, WA 98111 


The preview issue of The Dakota Penlight is 
out. This paper has the expressed purpose of 
putting the Courts and Correctional System 
of South Dakota under public scrutiny. Lots 
of information in’this issue. But without 
support they can not continue. Subs are 
$6.00, write: 

The Dakota Penlight 

Box 733 

Tea, SD 57064 


The Control Unit at Pelican Bay in California 
is definitely on the front lines of the struggle 
against these inhuman dungeons. The 
Pelican Bay Prison Express covers that strug- 
gle. They are also looking for people to help 
out — you don’t need to live in California to 
take part. Subs are $10.00. Write: 

Pelican Bay Express 

2489 Mission St. #28 

Shn Francisco, CA 94110 


Shut Them Down: News of the Colorado 
Coalition to shut down isolation prisons is as 
they say, priceless, but send a donation if 
you can. Features articles on Control Units 
from many of the usual suspects witha par- 
ticular focus on Florence. 

COCACUP 

PO. Box 1156 

Boulder, CO 80306-1156 
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Out of Bounds Magazine is a quarterly publi- 
cation of the thoughts, feelings and distinct 
perspectives of prisoners, visitors and 
inspired readers. The magazine is produced 
and distributed by the prisoners at William 
Head Institution in British Columbia. Subs 
are $10.00. Write: 

The Editors 

Out of Bounds Magazine 

Box 4000 Stn A 

Victoria, BC V8X 5Y8 


For years, Covert Action Quarterly, has 
offered penetrating analysis of the machina- 
tions of the American Ruling Class at home 
and abroad. Their new issue, Fall 1993, #40, 
has three articles on prisons that would be 
of interest to our readers: “Private Prisons: 
Profits of Crime”, “A Decade on Death 
Row” and “Indefensible Defenses; working 
with a totally stacked deck”. Cost for a sin- 
gle issue is $5.50 per issue, plus $1. for 
postage. A limited number of free subs are 
available for prisoners. Write: 

Covert Action Quarterly 

1500 Massachusetts Avenue N.W, Suite 732 
Washington, DC 20005 


Plain Words/Kop Watch is a strong new paper 
from the Patterson Anarchist Collective. 
Billed as “a Paper for the Oppressed People 
of Passaic County” it would be of particular 
interest to prisoners from New Jersey. Issue 
#2 has news coverage of the recent trials of 
prisoners from Trenton state prison (see 
story page 1) and other stories about pigs 
and prisons in the state. Definitely more 
than just a paper, write to: 

P.A.C. 

P.O. Box 8532 

Haledon, NJ 07508-8532 


The Writers Club, at Jessup, Maryland pro- 
duce a bimonthly newsletter which is 
designed to give a sample of their work. 
They welcome all outside participation. No 
sub rate is listed, but they need support. 
Write: 

The Writers Club 

Box 534 

Jessup, MD 20794 


Speaking out against Psychiatric Abuse —The 
use of physical, mechanical and chemical 
restraints (forced drugging) has caused a 
good deal of alarm and abuse in psychiatric 
facilities across Ontario and probably other 
provinces. For example, Queen St. Mental 
Health Centre in Toronto frequently sub- 
jects people who are suicidal or “out-of- 
control” to the barbaric four-point 
restraints and/or solitary confinement (also 
known as “seclusion”. 


If you or a friend or relative have been sub- 
jected to this cruel and unusual punishment 
and wish to speak out, please contact: 

Don Weitz 

149 St. George St 

Toronto, Ont M5R 2L9. 
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Prisoners wondering how to d 
either the threat of sexual assa 
traumatic consequences can 
practical information from au 
made by ex-prisoners specifi 
men confined in jails and pris 
tapes use common slang, featu 
ers from a variety of racial 
backgrounds, and deal with 
range of situations confronti 
ers. (The tapes are available in 


The Prisoners Rape Education Project con- 
















ment; and a 46-page manual for staff 
(Overview for Jail/Prison Administrators 
s and Staff). n 

A full set costs $20.00, plus $5.00 ship- 
ping. If ordered individually, the first 
tape, An Ounce of Prevention is $5, plus 
$3 shipping. The 2nd tape, Becoming a 
Survivor, which offers comfort and 
encouragement to a prisoner who has 
been raped so that “he can become a 
survivor, (and learn) that common 
myths about rape and manhood or sex- 
uality have no actual basis in fagt” This 
















tape is $8. plus $3 shipping. It is avail- 
able for free to any prisoner who has 
already suffered from sexual assault 





from: 

SPR c/o ABC No Rio 
156 Rivington St 
New York, NY 10002 Man 
The Overview/manual is written for use 
by institutional staffers, but contains 
much information of value to anyone 
concerned with rape in confinement, It 
has up-to-date information on institu- 
tional legal responsibilities, the compli- 
cations posed by AIDS, the first pub- 
lished description of male Rape Trauma 
Syndrome among prisoners, a full 
description of “protective pairing” 
(hooking up), a bibliography, a list of 
available resources, and excerpts from a 
key court decision. All orders must be 
prepaid. Write: 

The Safer Society Program and Press 

P.O. Box 340 j 

Brandon, VT 05733-0340 


For more information on Stop Prisoner 
Rape, a small organization dealing with 
prisoner rape issues generally, write: 
SPR ; 

P.O, Box 632 

Fort Bragg, CA 95437 
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California women prisoners 
- sue over forced drugging 


My name is Daisy Benson and I am 
currently incarcerated at the California 
Institution for Women serving a life sen- 
tence for the accidental shooting of a 
friend. I was deprived of a fair trial by the 
administration of both excessive and mind 
altering medications. 


One hour after I was booked into the 
county jail, I was approached by a nurse 
who told me to get a cup of water; she then 
handed me a paper cup full of pills and 
said, “This will calm you down.” I had not 
requested any medical attention, nor had I 
been examined or evaluated by medical 
personnel. I was not hysterical or out of 
control, but rather was sitting off to the side 
of the cell weeping quietly. Within the hour, 
I became nauseated, agitated, frightened 
and confused. My vision blurred, my mus- 
cles began to twitch, and I began to rock 
back and forth uncontrollably. 


That first cup of pills was the begin- 
ning of a nightmare that haunts me, even 
now, five years later. My jail medical 
records disclose that I received massive 
amounts of drugs throughout the periods 
of time that I was in custody, although I 
saw a doctor only four times over several 
months. On the occasions that I refused to 


take the medication, I was stripped of all 
my clothing and placed naked in the “rub- 
ber room”, where I remained until I agreed 
to take the medication. In the coercive and 
frightening jail atmosphere, I quickly 
learned to do as I was told. 


I began suffering severe and terrifying 
side effects from all of the medication I was 
ingesting, such as audio and visual halluci- 
nations, tremors, drooling, loss of coordina- 
tion and memory, disorientation, anxiety, 
confusion, restlessness, paranoia, hives and 
headaches. My behavior in the courtroom 
was completely inappropriate to the situa- 
tion and the jury was adversely impacted 
by it. I did not understand much of what 
was happening and I spent the days crying 
uncontrollably or rocking back and forth. 
On the day that I took the witness stand, I 
thought that the jurors’ faces were melting, 


and that the District Attorney had animals . 


crawling on him. I was unable to assist in 
my own defense and no defense was pre- 
sented for me. The jury quickly reached the 
predictable verdict. 


When I arrived at the state penitentiary, 
I went into withdrawals and it took two 
years for me to completely recover from the 
massive amounts of drugs that had been 


Trenton Seven acquitted 


On June 29th, a Mercer County (New 
Jersey) jury found seven prisoners from 
Trenton State prison not guilty of trying to 
ambush and kill prison guards during an 
all-out fight between prisoners and guards 


-in August of 1990. Singled out and accused 


ip roles” in the upris- 
epbrentoer L=-7) Wad to-appecarein 


Charged with 18 count indictments of 
attempted murder, aggravated assault, and 
weapons possession, they were facing over 
100 years of imprisonment. 


Four prisoners were convicted of 
aggravated assault, so it wasn’t a total vic- 
tory. Yet considering that a number of 
guards got done in pretty good, and how 


much the authorities wanted to paint the 7 
as “mad-dog” revolutionaries with a blood 
lust for guards, the acquittals were signifi- 


~ cant. People close to the trial suggest that 


the racism of the judge was so obvious, and 
so relentless, that the jury became more 
open to hearing the prisoners’ side. Two of 


‘|. thought that that their articulate defense, 


and general demeanor, also helped to chal- 
lenge the negative characterization of the 7 
by the prosecution. On the day of the ver- 
dict, police packed the courtroom to show 
their support for the prosecution. Needless 
to say, they were infuriated at the verdict. 


The August 10, 1990 fight was the cul- 
mination of several months of harassment 


Rotting in Somalia 


As the warlords of the United 
Nation-$tates (UN$) keep on killing for 
trade routes, airports, peace, oil and 
whatever else they can think of, the sur- 
vivors of the mass-murderous Cold War 
power games in Somalia can be thankful 
that at least one bastion of civilization is 
being kept well-fed: the prison cyst’m. 


: Although UN$ troops have been 
assisting storebought Somali police 
(many of them former goons of ex-dic- 








tator Siad Barre) in fattening up the 
medieval-looking Mogadishu Central 
Prison since the invasion of December 
‘92, it wasn’t until Sept. 27 “93 that they 
got around to opening the courts. 


As a result of this delay, 480 prison- 
ers were packed thirty to eighty per cell 
for as long as nine months, awaiting 
trial on such charges as picking pockets, 
starting fist fights, or burglary. At least 
one man died inside, apparently from 


ATES 


`. not the only pretrial 


forceably administered to 
me. I also learned that I was 


detainee who had been 
forceably medicated with 
unnecessary mind altering 
medications. We formed an 
ad hoc group for which Iam 
currently the spokesperson, 
and 47 of the women now 
have the medical records 
that document this illegal 
and unnecessary drugging. 
The FBI has commenced an 
investigation into our claims 
and my own case is current- 
ly before the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


None of us are seeking 
to avoid responsibility for 
the underlying acts for 
which we were originally 
arrested. What we are seek- 
ing is the fair trial to which 
all Americans are entitled 
and which was denied to us 
by virtue of the involuntary 
drugging to which we were 
subjected. If you have any 
information or input that 
you would like to share. 
Please contact me if you 
have any questions. œ% 


Jane Daisy Benson W#28860 
Miller B, 177L 
Frontera, CA 91720 


by Black prisoners at the hands of white 
guards. Cells were constantly being shook 
down. In July of 1990, a guard tried to rip 
an Afrikan medallion from around the neck 
of a Black prisoner. The resulting dispute 
put 19 guards on the injured list. On 
August 7, 1990, ten prisoners were shipped 
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and suspected leaders were shipped out of 
state, in retaliation for wearing armbands 
to commemorate the death of Jonathan 
Jackson. This set the stage for the August 
10th confrontation in which a number of 
guards and prisoners were severely 
injured: (Of course, no guard ever had to 
even worry about an investigation into the 


dehydration due to severe diarrhea. 


Now that the UN$ has patched 
together a justice cyst'm — judges are 
paid mainly with relief food — and 
established a makeshift courtroom in a 
renovated section of the prison, “the 
expectation is that some of these cases 
will be dismissed in short order.” 
Indeed, the first three prisoners to 
appear before the court were all set free. 


While it’s good to know that some of 
the people “held overnight” for the past 
few months are finally getting out, not 
everyone was 
happy about this 
latest development 
in the New World 
Order’s plans for 
Somalia. As soon 
as the two-hour 
court-opening cere- 
mony ended, guer- 
rillas opened fire 
for forty minutes 
with heavy ma- 
chine guns, assault 
rifles, and rocket- 
propelled 
grenades. No one 
was reported in- 
jured, but the party 
atmosphere was 
definitely 
destroyed. 


Tim Doucette 
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of attempted murder 


injury of the prisoners.) 


Prison officials tried to place the blame 
on the Afrikan National Ujamaa (ANU), an 
Afrocentric cultural grouping that had been 
organizing and educating prisoners in New 
Jersey. They tried to link the ANU to the 
Black Liberation Army (BLA), though even 
a prison official should be able to under- 
stand the difference between the ANU’s 
emphasis on education and cultural identi- 
fication and the BLA’s explicit political, 
military and economic strategy. 


During the trial, several political orga- 


nizations and concerned individuals were ` 


compelled to organize and form a coalition 
in support of the seven. This coalition, con- 


sisting of the Black Panther Newspaper . 


Committee, various New Jersey anarchist 
collectives, and the (N.Y.) Lower East Side 
Class War Organization, staged protests 
outside the courthouse as well as shows of 
support inside the courtroom. The police, 
of course, were out in force. Heavily armed 
SWAT teams were constantly on the scene, 
and there were ås many as 15 cops in the 
courtroom. 


The following sums up the outcome. 


Murray (Justice) Whitfield, 27, was 
found guilty of assaulting a Captain, but 
was acquitted of 16 other charges, includ- 
ing 3 of attempted murder. è 


Eugene (Hasan) Jones, 33, was found 
not guilty of 18 counts. 


Eugene (Kisu) Belton, 35, was convict- 
ed on four counts of assaulting guards and 
one weapons possession; acquitted on 13 
attempted murder and assault charges. 


Ogbanna Khalfani, 32, was convicted 
on one count of aggravated assault, but 
acquitted of the other 17 counts. 


Keith (Ajani) Bowman, 28, was acquit- 
ted on 17 counts. 


William (Masai) E. Jones, 49, was con- 
victed of aggravated assault and acquitted 
on 17 related counts. 


Gerald Mance, 38, was convicted on 
two counts of aggravated assault and one 
weapon possession charge. He was acquit- 
ted on the 14 remaining counts, including 
all three for attempted murder. co 


Thanks to Plain Words for some of this 
information. 
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The following is an update on the case 
of Tony Rios, a 16-year-old Lakota who has 
been incarcerated in adult prison in South 


Dakota since the age of 14. Charged with— 


assault and manslaughter, he was tried in 
adult court where the witnesses against 
him were paid and the obvious plea of self- 
defense was not accepted. 


In January 1993, Tony was transferred 
from the Springfield S.D. coed medium 
security prison back to the hard-core Sioux 
Falls Pen. He was again beaten by other 
prisoners and put in the Hole for fighting. 
Once out of there, he got a job in the 
kitchen, which was great for his morale, his 
health and his record for the Parole Board. 
In April he was assaulted by an outside 
supervisor. His boss and other fellow-pris- 
oners who saw the incident launched a 
lawsuit against the supervisor who was 
subsequently fired. 


Tn early May, a riot broke out between 
Native Prisoners and the guards who had 
gone too far in provoking them. Tony was 
in the yard at the time but did not take 
part in the riot. He saw one guard get beat- 
en and it made him sick. He went and 
stayed behind the sweat lodge until the 
riot was over. His only action was to hang 
the flag upside down, the distress signal. 
The next day, the guards came to take him 
to the warden. He was accused of being a 
ringleader and an instigator in the riot, 
and of causing some of the damage. He 
was placed immediately in administrative 
segregation. 

It took them 3 or 4 weeks to return his 


belongings from the other cell, including 
his eagle feather, and no sooner did he 
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Tony Rios in the “hole” 
for his 17th birthday. 


have them than he was moved again, this 
time to the Hole. 


Two incidents led up to this. Once 
Tony lost his patience, threw water on a 
guard, and was accused of throwing urine. 
Another time when leaving the shower, his 
towel fell off as he went up the stairs. The 
female guard on duty accused him of 


_ exposing himself. 


When the guards came to take him to 
the Hole, he refused to go because he was 
afraid and also angry that he would again 


‘be losing his few possessions. They sent in 


the “forced cell extraction team”, a gang of 
8 or 9 big guards who handled him with 
excessive force, especially considering the 
fact that he was no longer resisting. They 
smashed his head into a locker and he sus- 
tained a deep cut over his eye which bled 
profusely. He was handcuffed and 
dragged to the Hole, and in dragging him 


the guards lifted his arms so high his mus- | 


cles were torn. 


Nearby prisoners saw it happen, and 
realizing that Tony was injured, managed to 
get a message to his mother. She hitched the 
5 miles to town to use the phone, and called 
a few supporters, and within a couple of 
hours the prison was receiving calls from 
all directions. Callers were handed a line 
about exaggerated prisoner reports, special- 
ly trained staff, and immediate medical 


_ attention. They even said the nurse checked 


him and he had no injuries, and the warden 
promised to check on him personally. 


Tony continues to receive the standard 
(mis) treatment that prisoners in the hole 
are subjected to everywhere. Limited treat- 
ment for his injuries, bad food, 23-hour 


lockdown, constant threats and verbal 
abuse, the withholding of education as fur- 
ther punishment, etc. 


The latest violation of Tony’s rights 
occurred in the last week of August when 
he appeared before the Parole Board. The 
family of the man who died was present at 
the hearing and even conferred with the 
Parole Board before Tony was brought in. 
Since the sentence he is currently serving, 
for aggravated assault, has nothing to do 
with them (the sentence for the manslaugh- 
ter charge being 20 years suspended, con- 
secutive) these people had no legal right to 
be there. Of course parole was denied. 
Tony has no lawyer, though hopes to be 
adequately represented at his next hearing 
in March, 1994. 


. The Support Committee is actively 
seeking a lawyer who will take Tony’s case 
to heart and go to bat for him. The 
Committee is raising money for legal fees 
but is still far from its objectives. T-shirts, 
sweatshirts and pins are still available 
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through the Committee. American funds 
can be sent to: 


Anthony D. Rios Defense Fund 
Northwest Bank 

202 Disk Dr. 

Rapid City, S.D. 57701 


For more information, or to send 
Canadian funds, write: 


Tony Rios Support Committee 
Box 435 

Oka, Quebec JON 1E0 

(514) 479-8777 


His mother, who lacks funds to travel 
the 400 miles to the prison from her home, 
can be reached at: 


Thelma Rios 

2429 Gnugnuska 

Rapid City, S.D. 57701 

write to Tony at: 

Tony Rios 
South Dakota State Penitentiary 
Box 5911 


Sioux Falls, S.D. 57117 ia S 
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Brothas and Sistas, as i sit here behind 
these prison walls, walls of torture and 
obstaclés of justice, checkpoints against 
truth and enforcers of silence, i reach out to 
you behind your walls. Not just behind da 
walls of poverty, drug abuse and police 
brutality, not just behind da walls of infant 
mortality, unemployment and general 
oppression, but behind da walls of your 


mind to tap into your consciousness, to | 


appeal to your sense of justice and 
morality, your sense of righteousness and 
fair play, to your sense of outrage! 


Here i sit, a 27-year-old New 
Afrikan/Black man inside a prison that has 
been condemned for human rights viola- 
tions by Amnesty International. i have 
been in prison since i was 16 years old, a 
total of 11 years, charged with da wrong 
crime. i am not saying a crime didn’t hap- 
pen, i am saying that by law da one i am 
presently charged with, have been erro- 
neously convicted of, didn’t happen. 


On December 17, 1982 i was arrested 
for attempted murder, a charge later 
changed to battery and conspiracy to com- 
mit burglary and finally changed to 
attempted robbery. On July 26, 1983 i was 
convicted of attempted robbery and was 
given a sentence of 30 years. i was 16 years 
old and it was my first offense as an adult. 


On November 13th, 1982 during the 
process of a burglary in an all-white neigh- 
borhood in Hammond, Indiana, a man that 
surprised da would-be burglars was 
wounded in da hand. i and two other 
teenagers were in da process of breaking 
into a house. A man suddenly came to da 
door, and i asked, “Is Chris home?” No 
other words were exchanged. During this 
time da victim, who was a gun collector 
and gunsmith known to have several 


weapons in da house, tried to close da door’ 


and go for a weapon. In a moment of panic 


and fear, i fired two shots, and i and da | 


other two teenagers took off running as 
shots were fired at us. 


During da course of da trial da victim. 


testified that i did not try to rob him. He 
testified that at no point in time did i “say 


` ‘This is a stick-up’ or try to take money or 


property away” from him. The victim testi- 
fied that he was only asked a question and 
then shot as he tried to shut da door. By 
law, this does not constitute robbery. 


During da trial i introduced evidence 
that i was intoxicated and under da influ- 
ence of other drugs during da perpetration 
of da crime. By law, this evidence should 
have been weighed by da jury during their 
deliberation. Instead, da judge specifically 
instructed da jury to disregard all evidence 
regarding intoxication, that it did not apply 
to a crime of attempted robbery, which is a 


_Iisstatement of da law. So in my case da 


jury was instructed to outright disregard a 
critical part of da defense evidence. 


The judge also made another erro- 
neous instruction to da jury that misstated 
da law regarding what exactly constitutes 
attempted robbery. 


From day one of arrest and trial, i have 
alleged that i was charged with da wrong 
crime. i was denied a fair trial.and tried 
and convicted by a biased judge, and given 
an excessively harsh sentence as a 16-year- 
old boy. 


Prison Experience 


In da course of serving 11 years, i have 
spent most of my time in segregation 
because of my efforts to teach and organize 
other prisoners to fight for their human 
and civil rights and in the process trans- 
form their characters to a higher level of 
awareness. A higher social, cultural aware- 
ness and a higher awareness of history and 
the political machinery that governs Our 
lives. To not only become aware of it but to 


“ma! 


| ferred from prison to prison, 


| supermax/Maximum 


‘prison that is engaging in 
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i believe in Black Self-Reliance with a 


strong emphasis on history and culture. i, 
believe that a lot of da social ills that Black 


people in particular suffer would not con- 
tinue if Black people had an awareness of 
da causes of these social ills and organized 


amongst themselves to eliminate those . 


causes, thereby depending on Self instead 
of waiting on others. i believe that Black 
people constitute a Nation in america and 
have a right as a people to control their 
own destiny, to decide their own future 
and to control their own institutions in 
their own best interest. 


Since being in prison, i have spent 


most of my time reading and studying. . 


Despite my attempts to improve myself 
and better prepare myself to be an asset to 
da Black Community upon my release, i 
have been viciously attacked and victim- 
ized by da Indiana Department of Cor- 
rections. Because i am perceived to be a 
revolutionary-minded prisoner and per- 
ceived to have influence 
amongst other prisoners, i 
have been constantly trans- 


sometimes over 200 miles 
away from family, until i am 
finally isolated inside 
Indiana's newest and tight- 
est-security prison, known as 


Control Complex at 
Westville. A prison that has 
been cited by Amnesty 
International as violating 
prisoners’ human rights. A 


behavior:modification and 
sophisticated forms of tor- 
ture, all of which has been 
well documented by inde- 
pendent lawyers and human 
rights organizations. 


i became interested in 
Black history and political 
science while being held in 
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years, where i was Rockett cell for 23 to. 
23-1/2 hours a day. i used this time to” 


transform my character and principles and 
decided to commit my life to taking a 
stance against injustice and oppression per- 
petrated against not only Black people but 
all people. i began organizing prisoners to 
fight back against racist guards, beatings, 
bad conditions, and denial of medical treat- 
ment. i organized group demonstrations, 
mass petitions, lawsuits, hungerstrikes and 
advocated da right of prisoners to defend 
themselves against physical attacks /beat- 
ings by corrupt and often times racist 
guards. As a result of this activity, i have 
suffered tremendously, and so have my 


family and supporters. i am forced to have | 


visits with my son and other loved ones 
while separated from them by thick bullet- 
proof glass. 


iam now fighting for a new trial. i was 


once a liability to da community but in da 


tradition of Malcolm X wish to become an 
asset to da community that i came from. 

Justice delayed is justice 
denied! (Frederick Douglas) 
Shaka Shakur 


At the moment, Shaka’s 
lawyer is responding to the 
state’s brief, as the state con- 
tests even hearing Shaka's 
case again in a new trial. 
We're going to need all the 
help we can get and will ask 
for letters of support directed 
` to the judge when we know 
just which judge will hear 
Shaka’s case. In the mean- 
time, letters of support and 
interest to get word out in 
your own communities, as 
well as monetary donations, 
are needed. i 


Free Shaka Shakur 
P.O. Box 14075 
Chicago, IL 60614-0075 
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Lucasville Update 


With the Southern Ohio Correctional 
Facility (SOCF) entering its fifth month 
locked down, prisoncrats are slowly allow- 
ing general population prisoners more free- 
dom of movement in the form of permit- 
ting small groups of prisoners to slave for 
the state and escorting 20 prisoners at a 
time to the population dining room for 
breakfast and lunch. Sporadic recreation 
periods are also being permitted but pro- 
grams such as educational and vocational 
are denied. 


Prisoners from two other Ohio peniten- 
tiaries are being transported daily to SOCF 
to clean up the defunct L-Side prison wing 
where 407 prisoners held guards hostage 
during an 11-day uprising that erupted on 
Easter Sunday. A federal judge initially 
ordered the clean-up process halted so as to 
preserve evidence in what was being 
viewed as in response to motions being filed 
by a civil rights attorney to discontinue dou- 
ble-celling of prisoners. More than 39,000 
prisoners are held captive in Ohio’s 23 peni- 
tentiaries built to imprison 21, 738. No word 
has been received concerning these motions 
as of yet. The Ohio Department of 
Rehabilitation and Correction is to be 
expanding its training of guards where one 
class will deal with winning over prisoners 
and the techniques and hardware for securing 
us when trouble happens. 


Ohio prisoncrats must have gotten a 
hold of Dr Schein’s list of examples in Man 


Against Man: Brainwashing. It’s vitally im- - 


portant that a list of Dr. Schein’s examples 
be distributed to SOCF prisoners so that 
counter-techniques can be devised to 
undermine the goals of SOCF prisoncrats. 
It is especially important that these 
“behavior modification” techniques be 
resisted by all means necessary. We cannot 


r -allow prisoncrats to put them down, yet 
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_alone accept them, because if they do and 
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we do nothing about it, we will only be 
contributing to our oppression until we 
oppress ourselves out of existence. 
Implacable opposition is a necessity. 


A 16-hour course on cultural sensitivi- 
ty and racial diversity was ordered by a 
federal court in response to complaints by 
prisoners in regards to the “master-slave 
mentality’ of prisoncrats. The only problem 
with this is how do you tell a hilljack with 
an eighth grade education (possibly less) 
that factions of his race have oppressed 
people of color for 501 years in amerikkka, 
especially when he has his klan hood in his 
back pocket? There is no concrete answer in 
eliminating racism in prison other than 
abolishing the prison system in the same 
fashion, but more complete, as the prison in 
Weiterstadt, Germany that was destroyed 
by a Red Army Fraction bombing. 


On August 17, 1993 SOCF medical 
pigs called themselves trying to press those 
prisoners who initially refused the tubercu- 
lous (TB) skin test in March by informing 
us to either reconsider or be forced to take 
it in the future. Several of us are seeking a 
restraining order until our position can be 
heard. While we do understand that there 
is an epidemic of TB through the 
amerikkkan prison system, it has been 
totally blown out of proportion in. Ohio, 
especially at SOCF. 


Guards have recently decreased their 
level of brutality on prisoners, perhaps 
realizing that we are not going to be 
chained and caged forever despite their 
petty little protests outside the front of 
SOCF calling for an indefinite lockdown. 
Other forms of retaliatory treatments, such 
as censorship and vandalization of proper- 
ty, also has decreased. Letter writing cam- 
paigns continue despite the almost total 
lack of outside support. Groups such as the 
highly suspect Autonomous Anarchi 


Still more on Lucasville 


It’s been six months since the end of 
the siege at the Southern Ohio Correctional 
Facility (SOCF) at Lucasville, Ohio. During 
this time investigations have been conduct- 
ed by the State Legislators, State Highway 
Patrol and Scotia County Prosecutors 
Office. The mass media has focused on 
“crimes” committed during the riot, rather 
than the problems that caused such drastic 
measures. Though there have been some 
articles on the overcrowding in Ohio pris- 
ons, which causes understaffing, increases 
tension and results in a lack of programs 
and jobs for prisoners. This is one factor, 
but the main issue that caused the drastic 
action was religious suppression of the 
Muslims. Ohio lacks training in cultural 
and religious awareness for their guards 
and there are no programs for them in 
interpersonal relations. 


I know that during my confinement at 
the SOCE, the minister showed great par- 
tiality to Christians and Baptists, and open 
disdain toward Muslim and other faiths. 
The guards also openly disrespected 
Muslims and blacks in general. Combine 
this with a warden who ruled his way or 
no way at all and unrest is bound to occur. 
The guards’ union has called for training in 
cultural and religious awareness, as well as 
the hiring of more guards. And the state 
budget has allocated enough money for 
912 more guards. 


As long as the criminal injustice sys- 
tem continues to hand out extraordinarily 
long sentences and the parole board contin- 
ues to deny parole to Ohio prisoners, over- 
crowding will continue and the problems 
that evolve from it will continue. Most Ohio 
prisons are accredited by the American 
Correctional Association (A.C.A.) whose 





standards are widely referred to in many 
US. District Courts. However, A.C.A. stan- 
dards call for single celling in all Maximum 
Security, Close Security and most Medium 
Security prisons. The only single cells in 
Ohio are in Administrative Control 
(A.C.)and Local Control (L.C.), both punitive 
(contrary to what prisoncrats will say out of 
the side of their mouths) confinements. 
And at the Mansfield Correctional 
Institution (MANCI), even A.C. and L.C. 


` are doubled up. 


When Lucasville sent 129 prisoners 
from the riot to MANCI, they classified 
them all as A.C. and had them housed 2 to 
a cell, something even Lucasville wouldn't 
do. This is forbidden by the holdings of 
Rhodes v. Chapman, the leading double- 
celling case from the U.S. Supreme Court 
stemming from Lucasville prison. Mr. 
Laufman, the attorney for White v. Morris, 
the federal suit resulting via a consent 
decree for Lucasville requiring integrated 
celling, there attempted to obtain a Court 
order seeking single celling of all 
Lucasville cells since violence resulted 
from forced integration. The district court 
refused to do so but suspended forced inte- 
gration at Lucasville until February 1st, 
1994 when the state of Ohio claimed they 
would have “their house in order”. The 
prisoners at Lucasville, except for a small 
portion, are still locked-down, two to a cell 
under “Security Control” status, pending 
“investigation”. Information received 
states that some criminal indictments will 
be issued by the end of October. 


The 129 prisoners transfered to 
MANCI will be the scapegoats. They were 
placed in A.C. under the auspices of, “you 
were self-identified as a member of one of 


Collective, to name one, have turned their 
face to what has and is trying to be accom- 
plished at SOCF. Ohio governmental 
“watch-dog” organizations have allegedly 
been ordered not to interview prisoners or 
investigate their claims of retaliation by the 
Special Prosecutor until 187s have been 
handed out — not that these agencies 
would have done anything in the first 
place. Even though it is seemingly futile, 
we are still trying to place public pressure 
on the u.s. depart- 
ment of (in)justice 
to investigate and 
indict guards for 
brutalizing many 
of us. The more 
letters, the better 
the hopes of get- 
ting something 
done. 


One of the 
most positive 
aspects of the 
uprising other 
than the resistance 
per se was that 
prisoners united 
— regardless of 
race. As one SOCF prisoner stated, they try 
to make this a racial issue. It is not a racial 
issue. Black and White alike have joined 
hands at SOCF and have become one strong 
unit.” The bourgeois media did its best to 
hype the uprising up — with the help of the 
prisoncrats — as a race issue yet this was 
thrown back in their faces. The media only 
concentrated on deaths and race, never sus- 
pecting — as one political prisoner said — 
that prisoners do anything out of con- 
science. They entice the public with 
accounts from citizens in Lucasville that we 
are wild beasts, cruel, heartless monsters 
whose joy it is to destroy life and bathe in 
blood. Interestingly enough is the fact that 
these citizens were standing out front of the 
prison chanting, “rush the prison.” Yet, 
when it comes to light that legitimate griev- 


GUARDIANGRAPHIC BY STEVE ANSUL 
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the three groups.who had control of the 
guard-hostages.” The only self-identifica- 
tion came from the officials in charge of the 
surrender, not the prisoners themselves. 
The state claims that all these prisoners are 
either Muslims, Black Gangster Disciples 
or Aryan Brotherhood — when in fact this 
is a falsity perpetrated by the Department 
of Corrections. Some were merely just in 
the last group to exit the building, later 
directed to sit in the bleachers with those 
identified as such. 


The treatment they are receiving at 
MANCI is rife with the same repression 
and racism as at Lucasville. The food is 
issued in small portions, left to sit until it 
gets cold; access to the law library is 
denied; mail is stolen or censored; hygiene 
articles and cell cleaning supplies are often 
withheld; recreation is denied; and men 
are housed two to a cell, 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, 365 days a year, with 
only writing paper, pencil and limited per- 
sonal reading material. Some are permit- 
ted radios. 


When some of the Muslims protested 
being denied meat substitutes by beating 
on their doors, the “Ninja Turtle” SWAT 
team was called in, complete with shot- 
guns and teargas canisters and the block 
surrounded as the prisoners involved were 
physically beaten and then transferred to 
other prisons. This is the mentality at 
MANCI. All of the Unit S Control Unit is 
filled with A.C.s and the Mental 
Health “Lynx Program” had to 
be moved in order to house 
Security Control and Detention 
Cell prisoners. 


Ohio refuses to use the 
Interstate Compact to transfer 
prisoners to other states so that 
they may eventually be released 
to general population. Does this 
mean that those who were 





peace SY Sr 


ances were being aired, the media took off 
for parts unknown — leaving speculations 
of racism and senseless deaths linger, pur- 
posely assassinating our characters. 


In any event, despite all of the negativ- 
ity surrounding the SOCF uprising, those 
prisoners who made a sacrifice on April 11, 
1993 are held in high respect. Their resis- 
tance was a triumph in many ways against 
oppression whose tentacles have slithered 
in the corridors of this cesspool for 21 


DA 


years. Those of us who were locked down 
or elsewhere and could not directly partici- 
pate in the uprising commend our brothers 
and hope that such acts of resistance will 
spread throughout the amerikkkan gulag 
— we have a world to gain and nothing to 
lose but our chains. eo 


Chryztof Knecht 

SOCF R142749 

P.O, Box 45699 

Lucasville, OH 45699-0001 


Letters demanding federal investiga- 
tions into guard-on-prisoner brutality 
should be sent to: 


Linda K. Davis 
Chief/Criminal Division 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D.C. 20530 





involved in the takeover have to look for- 
ward to years of lockdown? It looks that 
way, since it is unlikely that the state plans 
to release any to general population here. 
Why does Ohio refuse to use the Interstate 
Compact when except in rare Protective 
Custody cases or until pressured to do so? 
This is a question that the state should be 
made to answer. 


On other fronts, last month, prisoner 
Roy Slider was brought to trial for attempt- 
ed murder of deceased MANCI guard, 
Tom Davis. Slider admitted to stabbing 
Davis once, and beating him with a combi- 
nation lock. While Davis was being treated 
at the outside hospital, he died as a result 
of an overdose of steroids caused by hospi- 
tal negligence. When the coroner ruled as 
such, a Grand Jury refused to indict Slider 
for aggravated murder but guilty of felo- 
nious assault. This brought a massive out- 
cry from the guards’ union, NAACP and 
Governor Vainovitch, who has called for a 
committee to look into stiffer penalties for 
prisoner-on-guard attacks, but not into the 
possibilities that some guards have atti- 
tudes too. 


As long as Society continues to refuse 
to treat the roots of the problem, you can 
expect to read about more uprisings every- 
where, as they are inevitable.co 


by a Field Marshall. 
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Court of Appeals reaffirmed Leonard 
Peltier’s conviction for the 1975 shooting 
deaths of 2 FBI agents who were advanc- 
ing on an encampment of traditional 
Native people on the Pine Ridge reserva- 
tion in South Dakota. This decision, as dis- 
appointing as it is, is no surprise to anyone 
who has been following this case. In spite 
of the odd encouraging ruling, the courts 
have ultimately stuck with the railroading 
of Peltier. In keeping with some other 
recent court decisions, being innocent is no 
longer sufficient reason not to be in prison, 
if the state has managed to convict you by 
using fair means or foul. The court rejected 
Peltier’s claims, not because they were 
invalid, but because they had not been 
filed in a timely manner. Of course, the fact 
that it was the government’s dirty tricks: 
that kept Peltier from filing new evidence 
is not considered relevant. 


The prosecution changed their theory 
as to Peltier’s participation in the killings 
from that of having shot them in the face 
at point blank range — originally support- 
ed by contradictory and false affidavits — 
to one where Peltier “aided and abetted” 
the real killers. Apparently for the Eighth 
Circuit Court, two theories are better than 
one, especially when Lyn Crooks, the main 
government persecutor throughout the 
case, has admitted that the government 
doesn’t know who killed the two FBI 
agents. 


As Peltier himself put it in a letter to In 
The Spirit of Crazy Horse, “It is hard to put 
into words the feeling I got when I walked 
into the visiting room on July 7th and saw 
the pain in my wife’s eyes. I knew even 
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‘Peltier loses apponi; - : = 
campaign continues 


On July 7, 1993, the Eighth Circuit.) ‘before a word iad passed bebri us that it 
‘could. only mean one thing.: My appeal had 
‘been denied. My mind clouded with so 


many thoughts. How could they do this? 


How could they. stand and. call themselves 
the champions of justice when they'd heard 
the prosecutor go on and on about the lack 
of evidence against me and the fact that 
they don’t know who killed the FBI agents? 
How could they uphold a conviction that 
has been proven to have been based solely 


from Arrows to Freedom Newsletter 
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“threatening”, but still free 


The state of Ohio has shown no indi- 
cation that it intends to quit persecuting 
Little Rock Reed. For years, Reed was an 
activist-prisoner in the Ohio system, fight- 
ing for the rights of Native prisoners to 
exercise their religious rights in particular, 
and for the rights of all prisoners in gener- 
al. For this, he spent many extra years 
inside due to the machinations of the state 
Parole Board. 


Eventually, they did have to release 
him. But as he was approaching the end 
of his term on parole, he was charged 
with threatening the life of a Kentucky 
man, Steven Devoto, whose wife, Dinah 
Devoto, was assisting Little Rock with his 
support work for Native prisoners. Steven 
Devoto apparently thought that it wasn’t 
good for the family image for his wife to 
be working with a Native ex-con. Little 
Rock went underground, knowing that he 
would have no chance of fighting the 
parole violations that he was faced with 

| because of this new charge and various 
other trumped up “violations” such as a 
failure to appear in traffic court for a 
minor ticket after he had already gone 
underground and for supposedly living at 
the office of Native Prisoners’ 
Rehabilitation Research Project (NAPRRP) 
which is in Kentucky, just across the bor- 
der from Reed’s home in Ohio. 


Ohio prison officials were clearly 
upset that Little Rock was travelling to 
out-of-state conferences on Criminal 
Justice issues at which he was a featured 
speaker. His parole officer was ordered 
by the chief of the Adult Parole Authority 
(APA) to tell Little Rock to cease all corre- 
spondence with prison officials in Ohio 
on behalf of American Indian prisoners. 
Ohio officials were clearly out to get Little 


Rock any way they could. On July 5, 1993, 
several well known and highly regarded 
social scientists and attorneys submitted a 
petition for clemency/pardon to George 
Voinovich, governor of Ohio, on Little 
Rock’s behalf. In their petition they state 
their agreement that Little Rock “has 
been made to serve many years...solely 
and expressly because of his legitimate 
and peaceful activism.” 


On June 29, 1993 Little Rock was 
convicted in absentia on the threatening 
charge. The trial lasted only an hour, in 
which the alleged “victim”, Stephen 
Devoto, testified that Little Rock, with- 
out provocation, threatened Devoto’s 
life. This was the only evidence against 
him. Dinah Devoto, their daughter, and 
Claudia Aylor, assistant director of 
NAPRRP, all testified to Devoto’s threats 
to have Little Rock put back in prison, 
and that it was he (Devoto), rather than 
Little Rock, who did the threatening. 


Little Rock, upon hearing of the ver- 
dict, immediately filed a pro se motion for 
a new trial based on ineffective counsel 
who had decided not to elicit further tes- 
timony from Grace Devoto and Claudia 
Aylor which would substantiate Little 
Rock’s claims and show the complicity of 
Steven Devoto and officials from the Ohio 
Adult Parole Authority (APA) and police. 


Little Rock’s motion for a new trial 
was denied. The conviction, therefore 
constitutes an uncontestable technical 
parole violation authorizing the Ohio 
APA to place Little Rock back in prison 
for fifteen years if and when apprehend- 
ed. The Ohio Department of 
Rehabilitation and Correction (ODRC) 
has been out to get Little Rock for his 
prison activism for a long time. Little 





on, fabricated, coerced and perjured evi- 


dence? Where is the justice? Am I to serve 


‘twice my natural life in prison even though 


i : : I can prove my innocence? Is this my fate? ` 
cape, Will T die here? p 


. Whether Peltier dies in prison is 


. dependent on the work of the movement to 
. free him. Two FBI agents died, and some- 


one will pay. It makes no difference 
` whether that person is guilty or not of the 
actual murder. Peltier was, and remains, a 
warrior for his people, a militant in the eyes 
of the state, and that alone is sufficient to 
them to warrant his long-term incarcera- 
tion. Moreover, Peltier and the other AIM 
brothers with him, were assisting the tradi- 
tional Oglala people on Pine 
Ridge reservation in resisting 
the multi-nationals from hav- 
ing their way with the sacred 
Black Hills. For the corpora- 
tions, the dividend check is 
more sacred than any moun- 
tain. And they will destroy 
anyone or anything who gets 
in the way. Many AIM 
activists and traditional peo- 
ple were beaten, terrorized 
and killed by the tribal coun- 
cil goon squad in order to 
facilitate the theft of Oglala 
land. The only difference 
with Peltierʻis that his elimi- 
nation is being done over a 
period of many, many years, 
and with the knowledge of 
millions. And he remains a 
potent symbol for them, as 
well as for us. They will give 
Peltier no mercy unless 
forced to do so. 


Peltier, and his support- 
ers, don’t give up that easy, 
even now after nearly 18 
years of struggling against 





ground, he was able to speak on behalf of 
the Lucasville prisoners who were hold- 
ing several guards hostage during the 
uprising there this spring. Warden Arthur 
Tate refused to let the media interview 
the prisoners, but Little Rock surfaced 
long enough to give an interview to the 
ABC affiliate in Columbus. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer ran a story in which they 
exposed some of the facts documented in 
a lawsuit filed by Little Rock on behalf of 
Lucasville prisoners which indicated that 
warden Tate basically did everything in 
his power to instigate the riot. The record 
in the case further revealed that Tate was 
warned that the riot was impending, yet 
he stated to the media during the riot that 
the administration had no prior warning 
that a riot was imminent. 


A book compiled and edited (with 
much of it written by) Little Rock, The 
American Indian in the White Man’s Prisons: 
A Story of Genocide, is slated to be pub- 
lished either late this year or early the 
next. Judging from a couple of chapters 
we've read, it is going to be powerful 
indeed. If it gets sufficient backing of its 
publisher, Vintage Press, it could really 
help open up the whole issue of the 
denial of Native spiritual practices in 
prisons across North America, as well as 
the continuing abuse of Native prisoners. 
We read some of Standing Deer’s contri- 
bution, and we guarantee that the Deer’s 
writing on his own prison-history will 
move anyone who has an ounce of com- 
passion in their heart. Wait for this book, 
talk it up to your friends. If Little Rock is 
given any opportunity to speak on behalf 
of the book, it will indeed, make waves. co 


(Much of the above information was 
taken from a longer, yet-to-be published 
article written by Deborah Garlin for 
Journal of Prisoners and Prisons..) 


MT Allman Sx MP 
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l- -impossible odds. Tes are the current cam- , 7 


paigns on Peltier’s behalf. 
In the US. — On November 2, 1993. 


there will be a march and demonstration for = = 
Peltier in Washington. Please contact either  ~ 


your local Peltier group, or the American 
national office for more details. They are 
asking that people write their local 
Congresspeople to ask them to look into the 
case and voice their support. Get the 
Congresspeople to contact Senators Daniel 
Inouye, Paul Wellstone or Congressmen 
Ronald Dellums or Don Edwards. 


The national office can be contacted by 


writing: 

L.P.D.C. 

P.O. Box 583 
Lawrence, KS 66044 
(913-842-5774) 


There is also an international letter- 
writing campaign under way. People are 
being asked to write to President Clinton 
and other American officials, with copies 
sent to Canadian officials, asking for 
Clinton to intervene and offer a “solution 
that will lead to the immediate release of” 
Peltier. This could be a presidential pardon. 


President Clinton 

The White House 

1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


copies to: 


Senator Joseph Biden, Senate Judiciary 
Committee 


Senator Daniel Inouye, Select Chairman of 
Indian Affairs 


Senator Paul Simon, Chair, U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee on the Constitution 


Janet Reno, U.S. Attorney General 

In Canada: 

Pierre Blais, Justice Minister, 

Jean Chretien, Leader of the Liberal Part 


Audrey McLaughlin, Leader of the News ait 


: 


Democratic a 


Write to them c/o House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont Lie 


Canada has been intimately involved 
both in the railroading of Peltier, through 
the complicity of the Liberal Government 
at the time of Peltier’s extradition from 
Canada in 1976, to the continuing refusal 
of the current Conservative government to 
do anything about the American disregard 
for the Canadian courts and the Canadian 
people. (Nothing surprising about that 
since they disregard American courts if 
necessary and have no respect for the 
American people.) 


The Leonard Peltier Defence 
Committee in Canada is also suggesting 
that Clinton be asked to appoint an inde- 
pendent commission to investigate: 


1. The large series of government-spon- © 


sored and politically motivated murders 
and armed violence on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota in the early- to 
mid- 1970s, including the ambush murders 
of Oglala Sioux Civil Rights organization 
Pedro Bissonette and the execution-style 
murder of AIM leader Anna Mae Aquash. 


2. The arson murders of AIM leader 
John Trudell’s family, which included his 
pregnant wife Tina Manning Trudell, her 
mother Leah Hicks Manning, and their chil- 
dren on Feb. 12, 1979 on the Duck Valley 
Indian Reservation in Nevada. 


1. The continued unlawful imprison- 
ment of Leonard Peltier and the govern- 
ment’s use of the criminal justice system for 
political purposes against Native dissidents 
and activists. 


Contact the Canadian group at: 


L.P.D.C. (Canada) 

43 Chandler Dr. 
Scarborough, Ont. M1G 1Z1 
(416) 439-1893 
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Our Canada includes Millhaven, 
Kent, the S.H.U.s .... 


Presentation at a Solicitor General Hearing 
re the detention of high risk violent offenders 
after sentence expiry — Bill C-36, Chapter 20 


To comprehend, with any degree of 
logic, the Legislative Proposals on High 
Risk Violent Offenders, and the proposed 
Detention after Sentence Expiry, I offer the 
following background to help provide a 
keener appreciation of the environment of 
crime and the mis-use of incarceration. - 


Puttering around with the Criminal 
Justice System in a basically unjust society 
is unlikely to advance us very far towards 
justice, impartiality or efficiency. To rely 
upon public indignation instead of a seri- 
ous examination of the actual problems is 
the greatest disservice to those truly gen- 
uine complaints about a system that is 
clearly not working to their advantage. The 
best we can hope for is to educate the pub- 
lic how, in fact, the major dangers of crime 
in modern societies are not the crimes — 
but the fight against them which may lead 
to totalitarianism. 


The very terminology “crime” and. 
“criminals” is glaringly exploited, as the 
judiciary and media successfully deliver the 
message that the greatest danger comes 
from the poor — the 80% who come from 
the lowest 15% of the economic spectrum — 
at the same time as it protects the powerful 
and the privileged by legitimizing a social 
order with its disparities of wealth and 
privilege. For example, mine owners as any 
other corporation, must 
acquire maximum profits 
by minimizing costs. It is 
only after scores of miners 
have been killed that hun- 
~ dreds of safety violations _ 

are so often revealed, but - $< 
“which should, obviously, === 
idered seri- 
ous enough to have 
ordered the mine's clo- ~ 
sure, before the deaths ` 
took place. 


Quoting from Jeffery 
Reiman’s book: The Rich 
Get Richer and the Poor Get 
Prison, “when the label of 
‘crime’ is applied inappro- _ 
priately, it is important to ~ 
point out that the reality of 
crime is created. There is 
an implicit identification 
of crime with the danger- _— 
ous acts of the poor, who 
are seen as the real threat 
to decent society. The AS 
poverty of criminals 
makes poverty itself an 
individual moral crime. A 
criminal justice system is -.-* ~ 
criminal to the extent that : 
it is not a system of justice, 
and is therefore more 
criminal than just.” 


Another noted author and criminolo- 
gist, Nils Christie, in his book: Crime Control 
as Industry: Towards Gulags, Western Style? 
provocatively asks “could our concerns be 
misplaced...could it be that crime control — 
an industry with an unlimited potential for 
growth — rather than the crime itself is the 
real danger, (and since) the problem of 
crime is imbedded in the social condition of 
society” he draws the interesting conclusion 
that the “size of the prison population is 
determined not by the amount of crime, or 
the need for social control, or the efficiency 
of the police, but by the desire to make 
crime pay — for government and private 
employees.” 


With an annual budget of $7.7 billion, 
the Criminal Justice System would hardly 
be interested in recommending that penal 
law is really a legal area requiring only an 
independent civil judiciary — not one 


‘which thrives on the preservation of the 


fastest growing sectors in a booming prison 
industry, which generates mass delivery of 
food, construction and professional services 
to name just a few. Canada has an approxi- 
mate ratio of 1:1 between the total number 
of staff employed by federal and provincial 
correctional services — 26, 271; to the aver- 
age daily number of adults imprisoned in 
Canada — 29,555. (Basic Facts about 
Corrections in Canada.) 


Nils Christie demonstrates how “pro- 
ducing rebellious ex-prisoners does nothing 
. to protect the public.” Turning to the prison 





system, an anachronism defined as a “futile 
institution, an experimental laboratory 
where prisoners are utilized as human 
guinea pigs valued mainly as fodder for 
social scientists and psychiatrists to test their 
latest theories...nothing is so total, in terms 
of restraint, degradation, and display of 
power, as is prison. A potentially dangerous 
population is placed under complete control 
as raw material for the same Industrial 
Complex which kept them idle outside the 
walls...now, captive consumers of the ser- 


vices of the control industry, until they are | 


either released, or die by violence, suicide 
(in Canada, the suicide rate for prisoners is 
20% higher than for the non-incarcerated), 
or natural causes. A large proportion of 
males from the lower economic classes (par- 
ticularly aboriginal people) may end up liv- 


- ing their most active lives in prisons.” 


In a 1987 British study on women pris- 
oners, In the Arms of the Law, Phil Scraton 
and Kathryn Chadwick conclude that “the 
penal system, like the rest of the criminal 
justice process...male-dominated and male- 
oriented...women fitted as an after 
thought...sexism (is the) result of well-estab- 
lished patriarchical values... In prisons and 
mental institutions, however, the tensions 
derived from regimes based on such values 
can literally be matters of life or death.” 


Turning now to the main topic relating 
to indeterminate sentencing of high risk, 
non-violent offenders, Bill C-36 includes: 
“The Correctional Service of Canada shall 
be responsible for the pro- 
vision of programs that 
contribute to the rehabili- 


to their successful reinte- 
gration into the communi- 
ty.” All well and good. 


ty as prisoners’ rights 
advocate, it is not unusual 
to receive mail from a sex 
offender, pleading for 
counselling which he has 
~ not received during his 5 
- year sentence, who is now 
74th on the waiting list for 
a treatment program, four 
months prior to release. 


And who will be 
assigned to monitor this 
Bill's implementation, and 
to be accountable to the 
public, not the Solicitor 
General’s department? 
Will it be the same 
National Parole Board 
which Chief Justice Bora 
Laskin once described 
” „as a tyrannical authori- 
ty...without precedent 
among administrative 
agencies empowered to 
deal with a person’s liber- 
ty...(which) claims an 
unfettered power to deal 





Important information to 
keep your subscription active 


We would like to hear from prisoners, 
and everyone else, at least once a year 
(every 6 issues). This helps us to keep from 
wasting money on postage while ensuring 
that those prisoners who want to continue 
to receive the paper do so. No one will be 
cut off without getting a letter asking 
whether or not they have been receiving the 
paper and if they wish to continue to do so. 


We recently sent out 300 such letters 
and the response has been interesting. Not 
surprisingly, some prisoners do not get the 
paper even though their address is correct. 


(No big surprise there.) Sometimes a pris- 
oner who gets transferred will be reminded 
to send in a change of address. And we 
always like to hear from prisoners who 
have been getting it without difficulty. 


If a prisoner gets out or gets trans- 
ferred without notifying us, the only way 
we know is if the prison returns the paper, 
which they may, or may not do. By having 
the letter returned, we then remove their 
name from the mailing list. 


Outside subscribers will also be receiv- 
ing letters when their subs come up for 


renewal. The only people for whom this 
won't apply are the groups with whom we 
exchange periodicals. 


We will be sending out a lot of these 
letters before the next issue comes out. 
Please respond if you receive one. We 
would appreciate getting money from non- 
prisoners, but if you can’t afford it, just let 
us know. A Lack of money has never kept 
anyone from getting PNS. 


If you recently received a let- 
ter from us asking whether 
you've been receiving the 


paper, please respond or this 
will be your last issue. 





tation of the offenders and | 


with an inmate, almost as if s/he were a 
mere puppet on a string...without account- 
ability to the courts...” 


Bill C-36 also features, for the first time, 
a written law upon which prisoners can 
base their specific grievances. However, 
now with the Court Challenges Program 


. wiped out, it remains to be seen how poor 


people (as are 95% of prisoners) denied 
legal aid, and without the means to hire a 
lawyer, will actually be able to take advan- 
tage of this progressive, but not easily 
accessible, feature. 

In 1887, Peter Kropotkin wrote: “Our 
prisons are a reflection of our whole life 
under the present regime and they will 
remain what they are now until the whole 
system of government and the whole of our 
life have undergone a thorough change.” 

Bill 36, Chapter 20, notwithstanding! co 


Prepared and Delivered by Claire Culhane, 
Vancouver B.C., August 25/93. „e 
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A.M. 31 and reparations — an outline 
of the concepts, actions and plans | 


There are two things that We want you 
to keep in mind throughout the reading of 


this piece: (1) A.M. 31’s actions and plans,. 


relating to Blacks held prisoner, are not 
only possible, but very reasonable; (2) All 
gains — whether real or imagined — that 
Black people in the u.s. have made have 
been made in spite of the white supremacy 
power system/culture — not because of it! 


The scope 


A.M. 31 focuses not only on 
prisons/plantations and its captives, but 
We are also organized to ensure that the 
adverse conditions Black people in the u.s. 
find Ourselves in are addressed and allevi- 
ated, radically transformed and/or elimi- 
nated, whatever the case may be. Of 
course, all conditions are interrelated. 
Malcolm X said, “America means prison.” 
Whether one knows and/or accepts it or 
not, Black and oppressed peoples are pris- 
oners in and of amerikkka, whether or not 
constrained by physical bars. 


Some of the conditions that We as an 
organization focus on are: the systematic 
targeting of Blacks for imprisonment, death 
or otherwise neutralizing; the assassina- 
tion, imprisonment, criminalization and 
non-recognition of Political Prisoner, 
Prisoner of War status of Our leaders and 
Our combatants and the Black nation’s 
North American Anti-Imperialists, 
Indigenous Nations and other comrades 
and allies; the destruction of the Black fam- 
ily, individual, community and nation. That 
destruction manifesting itself in various 
forms of racism, apathy, alienation, poverty 
and their various derivations: the political 
and economic dependency, exploitation 
and oppression of the Black and other 
oppressed nations here in amerikkka. 


one 


Prisoners of War 
A.M. 31 works to help make people 
aware of the fact that there are Political 
Prisoners and Prisoners of War within u.s jails 
and prisons, and to help make people partic- 
ularly aware of the New Afrikan 
Independence Movement’s (N.A.I.M.) 
Freedom Fighters status of Political 
Prisoner/Prisoner of War, and to free all of 
the Political Prisoners and Prisoners of War. 
This is a particularly difficult task, especial- 
ly as it concerns the N.A.I.M.’s P.P.s and 
P.O.W.s These are tasks that have to be 
undertaken and dealt with. As Dr. Obadele 
stated to A.M. 31 in his letter to Us of July 
7/93; “(These ideas have to be) digested. 
We have to help people move toward 
action...that digestion of ideas and then 

effective action does not occur overnight.” 


Unfortunately N.A.LM. freedom fight- 
ers have been looked upon as fighting for 
an unattainable goal; that goal being Black 
folk’s independence here in amerikkka, at 
home in the Motherland, and wherever We 
are, and has been summarily dissed by the 
less resilient (those whose response to the 
white supremacy power system has been 
either/or/and avoidance, alienation, 
acceptance). 


We work to force the u.s. to recognize 
P.P./P.O.W. status of New Afrikan, Our 
North American anti-imperialist Comrades 
and other anti-imperialists by making the 
u.s. abide by the protocols of the Geneva 
Conventions, U.N. general assembly reso- 
lutions and other international precedents 
relative to independence movements and 
their combatants. 


Obviously this means securing the 
release of Our P.P.s and PO.W.s, Our allies, 
along with the basic Black person being 
held prisoner (who choose the option), to 
another country (preferably a country in 
Afrika where We can contribute to the 
rebuilding of Afrika) as an alternative to 
other unpalatable results. 


We will accept Our people’s release as 
part of an over-all reparations settlement to 
the New Afrikan Nation. in amerikkka, or 
as a socio-political-economic expediency, or 
any other palatable immediacy. With reser- 
vations and some qualifications (which fol- 
low), We adhere to the definition of Our 
P.P. and P.O.W. as defined by various 
Geneva Conventions relative to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war and as embodied 
and implied in various U.N. General 
Assembly Resolutions relative to colo- 
nized/oppressed peoples. For instance, 
U.N.G.A. Res. 3103 states: “the continua- 
tion of colonialism in all its forms and man- 
ifestations. . is a crime and that colonial 
peoples have the inherent right to struggle. 
by all means at their disposal against colo- 
nial powers and alien domination in exer- 
cise of their right to self-determination rec- 
ognized in the charter of the United 





“the continuation of 
colonialism in all its forms 
and manifestations ... is a 
crime ... colonial peoples 
have the inherent right to 

struggle by all means at 
their disposal ” 





Nations. . .” again, U.N.G.A. Res 2625, ”. 
«the subjection of peoples to alien subjuga- 
tion, domination and exploitation consti- 
tutes a major obstacle to the promotion of 
international peace and security.” (cited 
from The New International Law Regime and 


_U.S. Foreign Policy, Dr. Obadele, Songhay 


Publ ist 70 


oompany.) 7 


The N.A.I.M. has laid out a soun 
legal case for P.P.s and P.O.W.s in its legal 
brief prepared for the Special Tribunal on 
Human Rights Violations to Political 
Prisoners in u.s. Jails and Prisons (see A 
Brief History of Black Struggle in America, 
Songhay Publishing Co.) which A.M.31 
uses as a cornerstone of our P.P.s/P.O.W. 
work. . 


By way of qualification, however, A.M. 
31 extends its working definition of P.P.s 
and P.O.W.s to include the basic Black per- 
son being held prisoner in the u.s. This 
position of Ours rests in the fundamental 
fact that were it not for the u.s. and its pre- 
decessor 13 colonies’ lawlessness, We 
would not be here in the first place. One 
must keep in mind that Our ancestors did 
not ask, nor want to be, enslaved and We 
did not ask nor want to be the victims of 
that war’s residuals. 


Placing this in an historical context: 
Racism (white supremacy) has been 
imposed upon the Black and nonwhite 
world through political aggression. That is 
to say, that the racial, social and economic 
imperatives of whites have been forced 
upon others and have been legitimized in 
the mind of white supremacy and its vic- 
tims, through political means, i.e., monar- 
chal, executive and legislative decrees, 
orders and laws, and “education” and 
enforced, primarily through military means, 
which includes, but is not limited to, state 
religions, traitors, police/military branches, 
the king, the executive and legislative 
branches and the-central committee. 


We obviously can, but We need go no 
further than the 15th century and the 


advent of the fiends of spain as represented 


by ferdinand, isabella and columbus — 
among others. The fiend columbus, who 


stumbled upon the Caribbean trying to | 


find his way to India, set out to colonize 
with the express sanction and backing of 
the spanish monarchy. Political. 


tions during a partic 


The spanish conquistadors invaded 
what is now called Central America with 
the express sanction and backing of the 
spanish monarchy. Political. 


The spanish, british, french and the rest 


of the white Nations invaded what is now ; 
called afrika and amerikkka with the’ 


expressed sanction and backing of their var- 
ious monarchies/ governments. Political. 


The u.s. constitution sanctioned war 
against Afrika and Afrikans. The Black 
peoples who were captyred and made to 
serve as white people’s slaves in the 13 
colonies and their successor united states 
and confederate states, were captured, 
murdered and enslaved with the expressed 
sanction and backing of those white 
supremacist governments. Political. 


Slavery, sharecropping, segregation, 
“last hired, first fired”, under- and unem- 
ployment, “redlining”, dis- and mis-educa- 
tion, pig occupation of Black communities 
and the murdering of its inhabitants, the 
“war on drugs” which everyone knows is 
the euphemism for locking-down and 
killing all the Black males, attacking their 
wimmin, the re-tooling Of so-called crimi- 
nal justice (just-us) system, i.e., pigs, courts, 
jails and prisons, into white folks and their 
sock-sucking lackies best growth industry, 
and all the other high-frequency oppres- 
sion that We are faced with today is all 
political! It was/is backed by the u.s. mili- 
tary. And it is war! 


We are fully aware and appreciate the 
N.A.I.M.’s, et al, strategy and tactics rela- 
tive to the strict international law definition 
of PP./P.O.W., but Our reservations rest 
primarily in what Dr. Obadele points out in 
America The Nation-State: that these laws 
and protocols were written by and for 
white folk initially for their parti 


Secondly, in spite of the Afro/Asi 
the U.N. during the 1960s, and all the beau- 
tiful resolutions that they pushed through 
for Afrikan and Asian peoples, they don’t 
mean shit in light of the fact of the u.s. 
domination and bullying in the U.N. today. 


Consequently, as long as the white. 


supremacy power system continues to 
determine what's relative to international 
law, the only thing they will be fit for is for 
Us to wipe Our asses with. 


All this serves to say that in the final 
analysis We are going to have to compel — 
as we always have had to — the white 
supremacy power system to see it Our way, 
thus writing the laws, ergo determining for 
Ourselves what they mean. After all, isn’t 
that what self-determination means? And, 
of course, this will be determined in the 
streets as we take this shit-eating system 
apart, brick by brick. And, this 
will be done by those of Us who 
really could give less than a 
damn about the “theory”. 


We realize that under Our 
working definition there could 
be a broad definition of 
PP./.P.O.W., so We have another 
qualification: claims of 
P.P./.P.O.W. status and recogni- 
tion thereof by A.M. 31 have to 







be preceded by substance, i.e. there must be 
a substantial change in anti-people values 
and beliefs followed by concrete action. 
A.M. 31 makes a clear distinction between 
Blacks and others who commit atrocities 
against Black and other oppressed groups 
and/or persons. 


For this discussion, as it relates to New 
Afrikan P.P.s/.P.O.W.s (which includes but 
is not limited to the Black Liberation Army 
and Revolutionary Armed Task Force 
members), suffice it to say that there are 
those New Afrikans and North American 
anti-imperialists who have engaged in par- 
liamentary and/or armed struggle with the 
expressed intent to (a) gain the indepen- 
dence of the New Afrikan Nation, and/or 
(b) support the New Afrikan and other 
Independence Movements, and/or (c) radi- 
cally transform the present day u.s.a. into a 
humane and egalitarian body, who must be 
supported and all of whom must be freed. 


Whether as various formations, or as a 
people, Our actions — whether talking; 
writing, singing, dancing, marching, attack- 
ing or defending — indeed Our very . 
Blackness and the circumstance that placed 
Us here in the first place, places Us in a dia- 
metrically opposed position to the white 
supremacy system. This fundamental 
opposition has caused many of Our people 
to be murdered, hounded and imprisoned 


for not only Our political actions, but, 


indeed, for Our political beliefs! In this 
sense there are new Afrikans and others 
being held by the u.s. who are, in fact, 
political prisoners and prisoners of war. 


All of this means that the masses have 
to be educated to the legitimacy of the 
P.P./.P.O.W. status; why there is even a 
need for Freedom Fighters; that the actions 
of Freedom Fighters are taken to create a 
better life for all; that it behooves the mass- 
es, in light of these things, to support the 
Freedom Fighters, P.P.s and P.O.W.s, and to 
be active in the struggle to secure the 
release of Our Freedom Fighters, thus con- 
tributing to repair (reparation). = 


get the masses to understand the simple 
concept of reparation; that We are 
oppressed; that We have no business pledg- 
ing allegiance, fighting for and supporting 


continued on page 10 
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Anew phase, a new generation — 
the same struggle 


“war is t 


A clenched-fist salute to all oppressed 
people all over da world and those who 
struggle against oppression. 


As of late i have been in a long and 
sometimes heated debate over who are 
political prisoners (P-P.s) and prisoners of 
war (P.0.W.) and if social prisoners politi- 
cized inside de kkkamps qualify as P.P.s, 
P.O.Ws etc. I know that this is a constant 
subject of debate, chaos and confusion, and 
disunity in da general struggle around pris- 
ons and so forth. What I would like to do is 
get this out on da table in front of every- 
body in hopes that PNS can be utilized as a 
forum, as a vehicle to facilitate dis discus- 
sion in hopes dat dis issue can de dealt with 
and possibly laid to rest. Dat We can hope- 
fully heighten unity and move Us forward. 


Iam by birth New Afrikan, pushing da 
political line of New Afrikan Communism 
and committed to a New Afrikan organiza- 
tion that is a part of da New Afrikan 
Independence Movement (N.A.I.M.). I 
embrace da line on political prisoners/pris- 
oners of war as articulated and pushed by 
da Spear and Shield Collective (who pro- 
duce Crossroads magazine). To wit: 


“New Afrikans held by the U.S. as 
political prisoners and those held as prison- 
ers of war are conscious citizens of the 
nation, i.e. they are conscious fighters of a 
people struggling against colonialism and 
for national self-determination and inde- 
pendent state power. New Afrikan political 
prisoners and prisoners of war have sworn 
a general allegiance to the nation and its 
objectives and sworn a particular allegiance 
to one of the formations of the New Afrikan 
Independence Movement. 


aie 
~ The primary distinction presently 
drawn by the movement between New 
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hat the latter are classified as the 
armed forces of the nation. New Afrikan 
prisoners of war are armed anti-colonial 
combatants; they are members of structured 
military arms of political organizations; 
they are commanded by persons responsi- 
ble for their subordinates; they adhere to 
international humanitarian law, i.e. they 
meet all criteria of said law, and they should 
be accorded prisoner of war status and 
treatment by the U.S.(1) 


I advocate that those prisoners who 
have come in as social prisoners and have 
become politicized and politically active 
behind da walls and are persecuted and 
attacked for being political, who have 
formed organizations linked to and a part 
of da N.A.I.M. be recognized as P.P.s 
Those brothas and sistas who have formed 
organizations behind da walls that are 
plugged into da N.A.I.M. who have been 
forced to pick up arms against da oppres- 
sor in order to counter state terrorism or 
perform selective retaliatory violence 
against agents of repression and have 
accumulated more time etc., should be 
candidates for P.O.W. status. 





Pris 





Now da resistance dat i am running 
into basically consist of da position dat by 
social prisoners deeming demselves PP.s, it 
hurts da efforts of traditional P.P.s and 
P.O.W.s who are trying to gain recognition 


by da U.N. and other international bodies. i 


am also hearing dat because social prison- 
ers turned political do not get out and 
remain committed and that some prisoners 


claim P.P./P.0.W. status for opportunistic | 


reasons etc, they should not qualify. 


For one, every struggle is plagued by 
opportunists and every struggle for nation- 
al liberation has its neo-colonial forces so it 
is not a phenomenon beholding to social 
prisoners or prisoners per se. To me da fact 
dat a lot of politicized brothas who are 
released fail to remain active is more of a 
contradiction of da movement than merely 
da individual. Simply because in most cases 
da movement has failed to create programs 


. prisons in general, kkkontrol 


‘sent energy directed towards 
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and institutions capable of absorbing these 
newly released prisoners and has also failed 
to. develop principled relationships with a 
lot of prisoners prior to their release. 


i don’t think that social prisoners 
claiming P.P. status hurt traditional PP.s and 
P.O.W:s effort to be recognized. i think that 
a movement that organizes and structures 
itself solely around trying to gain recogni- 
tion by an imperialist institution instead of 


` zeroing in on da very nature and role of da 


U.S. prison system and Our particular rela- 
tionship to U.S. prisons is a contradiction 
that hurts all U.S. P.P.s and P.O.W.s. 


i contend that when We have a move- 
ment that builds itself around personalities 
and wastes all its energy towards trying to 
get various human rights organizations to 


‘recognize P.P.s and P.O.W.s, that it is a set- 


back to da overall momen- 
tum of da struggle or da 
potential of its strength. A lot 
of these human rights orga- 
nizations clearly straddle da 
fence when it comes to tak- 
ing a principled position 
against da U.S. and others 
have outright capitulated to 
imperialist interest. i think 
dis past practice has reduced 
Us to dependency, to depend 
on institutions to save Us 
instead of Us building an 
effective movement around 


units in particular and Our 
relationship to them. 


i am not sayin’ da pre- 


fighting for recognition of 
PP.s/P.O.W.s by da U.N, etc, 


hould be discontinued.It should be contin- 


| ued but should it be Our sole focus or pri- 


mary one? i contend dat da past practice 
has reduced Us to depending on parole 
boards, clemency, pardons, etc., for “relief” 
simply because We have failed to build 
amongst da people and therefore be depen- 
dent on da people instead of enemy-con- 
trolled and created institutions: 


i further contend dat everyone’s rela 
tionship to da U.S. prisons are not da same. 
New Afrikans have a distinct relationship 
to da U.S. imperialist prison slave system. 
Just as Puerto Rican nationals have a dis- 
tinct relationship. 


Prisoners are slaves 


Even though da U.S. 13th amend- 
ment states dat all prisoners are slaves, 
once again New Afrikans have a dis- 
tinct relationship to da 13th amend- 
ment when it is viewed from da posi- 
tion dat it was utilized as a tool and 
weapon to legally resubjugate, recolo- 
nize New Afrikans as a nation of peo- 
ple after da so-called Emancipation 
Proclamation set Us “free”. 

We have allowed cults of personali- 
ties, elites and classes to be unintentionally 
built around traditional P.P.s and P.O.W.s 
dat has prevented a lot of principled unity 
and work. It is correct dat da U.N. has an 
internationally recognized definition for 
PP.s and P.O.W.s. Yet things do not remain 
da same. You show me another empire dat 
has da same interdynamics on a national 
level dat da U.S. do. When this definition 


- was drafted what input did kolonized 


nations have? 


i contend dat We as a nation retain de 
right to define Our own captured citizens 
and We ain't askin’ nobody damn permis- 
sion. We retain da right to classify and 
define Our citizens, both captured and 
uncaptured, both conscious and uncon- 
scious. When I say “We” i mean all organi- 
zations committed to da New Afrikan 
movement. Those organizations committed 
to struggling to free da land and seize state 
power. We have da right to define for 


Ourselves who PP.s and P.O.W.s are and We 
shouldn’t be lumped together under just 
one collective distinction which implies that 
all of Our particular relationships to U.S. 
Imperialism is da same when it is not. New 
Africans is a Nation fighting a people’s war, 
a war of interpenetration with most of its 
fighters and citizens trapped behind enemy 
lines. 


“The kamps themselves, if viewed 
from the perspective of the colonial subject 
are instruments used first to suppress the 
colonial people and the struggle for libera- 
tion. Only secondly do the colonial subjects 
view the kamps as instruments of oppres- 
sion within the mother country. 


“The colonial subject sees koncentra- 
tion kamps as instruments of repression 
against the colony. The kamps are used to 





commit genocide, just as the conditions in 


"| the plants, the conditions inthe enemy- | again this does not’ mean discontinuing ~~ 


controlled schools are used to commit 
genocide.”(2) 


A lot of veterans of da struggle are 
resistant to da position i am taking in dis 
article and:dat’s cool, i respect dat. Yet i rec- 
ognize things are in a constant state of 
motion, a constant change, growth and 
deterioration, etc. i recognize also dat We 
have new generations arising who are writ- 
ing a new chapter in Our story, who are 
waging struggle a little different than da 
past. Da “prison struggle” is qualitatively 
different than when comrade/Brotha 
George Jackson was physically alive and to 
continue to see things from a 1960ish and 
1970ish perspective is incorrect to me. 


Dis time We raising da banner of 
human rights as defined by international 
law. Dis time We raising National 
Independence and saying dat da US. 
kkkolonial regime has no right to try New 
Afrikans in its kkkolonial kkkourts, has no 
right to make laws dat new Afrikans are 
bound to respect. Dat da U.S. imperialist 
government is illegitimate period where 


„ New Afrikans are concerned. So it’s no 
longer just about da conditions in da kamps - 


but Our National relationship to da kamp 
and da system dat created da kamp itself. 


iam a young brotha of 27 and have 
only consciously been a part of da strug- 
gle, active for 8 years. i am still growing, 
searching and developing. i view brothas 
like Sundiata Acoli, Geronimo J. Jaga Pratt, 
Sekou Odinga, Mafundi Lake, Mutulu 
Shakur, Ojore Lutalo, Albert Nuh 
Washington, to name a few and sistas who 
have carried on in da tradition of Assata, 
Safiya and Ramona. i see these sistas and 
brothas as de elders of Our struggle, Elders 
who should be known to Our children for 
their commitment and sacrifice to Our peo- 
ple’s freedom. i see these sistas and 
brothas as shining examples to be fol- 
lowed. People who have demonstrated 
exemplary conduct and sacrifice and have 
remained principled despite da torture. 
Yes, i send a clinched-fist salute of revolu- 
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tionary love and solidarity to them. Yet i 
also know and recognize dat in da final 
analysis, in da larger context they are 
merely soldiers, warriors in da struggle 
and no more is demanded of them that We 
don’t demand from all of Us and expect 
from all. 


People tend to get emotional and say 
this issue is divisive as if divisive issues 
should not be addressed. i personally think ` 
da present focus of things is more divisive 
and does a disservice to da same traditional 
P.P.s and P.O.W.’s across national lines that 
people claim to represent and be committed 
to. i think it is a contradiction for Us-to sole- 
ly focus energy on recognition by interna- 
tional bodies while da state is consistently, 
rapidly constructing kkkontrol unit torture 
chambers like “Florence”. People are 
enthused over da fact dat Amnesty | 
International (AI) criticized da U.S. 
Marionization of its penal colonies (which is 
a victory). Yet how many average people, 
average workers are aware of this criticism? 
Not many and who does this contradiction 
rest on, Us or A.I.? It rest on Us! i think it's 





time for a new strategy and focus. Once 


pushing da same traditional P.P.s and 
P.O.W.s’ campaigns. It means dat i hope dis 
article provokes some discussion, conclu- 
sions and ultimately new directions. 


For New Afrikans in particular We 
should constantly be trying to educate da 
masses about da role of U.S. prisons. Words 
like kkkolonialism and genocide and 
National Independence should be made 
into household words. Yet da only way dis - 
is gonna be accomplished is if We build 
institutions amongst da people to educate 
them about dis contradiction. It’s not 
enough to just point out dat We have PP.s 
and P.O.W.s. We got to move around con- — 
crete contradictions. When We talk about 
popular movements then We should zero in 
on da failure of'da U.S. government to com- 
ply with da U.N. standard minimum rules 
for treatment of prisoners, da U.S. 13th 
amendment, its failure to comply with da 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
Charter. When We zero in on U.S. prisons as | 
a whole and kkkontrol units in particular 
We move to not only educate da masses but _ 
as We expose U.S. contradictions We strip 
away da legitimacy of da state in da eyes of 
da people by exposing da state’s real func- 
tions. When We focus on kkkontrol units 
dis opens da-door to highlight P.P.’s and 
P.O.W.’s cases because for one they will be 
de majority in these particular kkkamps 
being destroyed. Dis will give Us da oppor- 
tunity to articulate why they are da majority 
in these kkkamps (their politics) and what 
makes them P.P.s and P.O.W.s. To me this 
constantly puts de emphasis on reaching 
broad sections of de people focusing on 
Human Rights, etc. It creates bases amongst 
da people and it depends on da people. Da 
objective should be geared towards creating 
an atmosphere around prisons that is more 
conducive to a higher level of revolutionary 
practice and action. If We could, say for an © 
example, jam-pack Washington with a 
march of hundreds of thousands protesting 
da role and functions of U.S. prisons and 
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October, 1993 marks the tenth year of 
collective punishment at the United States 
penitentiary, Marion. It marks a decade of 
lockdown, control unit regimes and govern- 
ment lies. No doubt the federal Bureau of 
Prisons (BoP) will commemorate the event 
by rolling out its propaganda wagon, and 
indulging the public with some contrived 
fantasy about the lockdown’s purpose and 
effectiveness. Silently, they'll rejoice at the 
well-orchestrated scam they’ve pulled off. 


In a society that criminalizes poverty 
and makes racism a redeeming social value, 
the BoP simply plugs its propaganda arm 
into a mass media whose corporate owner- 
ship serves its own interests. There is signifi- 
cant political capital to be had by scapegoat- 
ing the disenfranchised and deflecting the 
public’s attention away from the real issues 
which affect their quality of life. 


Marion is the most written-about 
prison in the world. One of the battle lines 
drawn in October, 1983, was for public 
opinion. The government is winning this 
battle hands down. The BoP utilizes a high- 
ly effective public relations strategy which 
revolves around the agit-prop slogan “the 
worst of the worst” to describe Marion pris- 
oners. It is a soundbite which condenses 
“nigger, spic, white trash, jobless, homeless, 
useless underclass” into one dehumanizing 
phrase. Dehumanizing a population with 
language is a prelude to dehumanizin 
them with force. : 


The BoP’s statement is false, unless “the 
worse” refers to rebels, dissenters, revolu- 
tionaries, jailhouse lawyers, group members 
and others whose beliefs and integrity the 
BoP wants to crush. It is false when one 
examines who is sent to Marion, and why 
they're here. Certainly there are exceptions, 


“but the exceptions don't warrant the use of 


collective punishment. Additionally, I’ve not 
met a convicted felon whose misdeeds were 
in any way comparable to the massive 
killing of civilians perpetrated by the likes of 
Nixon, Reagan, Bush, et al. No one here has 
been convicted of crimes against humanity 
in the court of world opinion. The “worst of 
the worst” has no meaning outside the realm 
of propaganda because any prisoner can be 
sent to Marion at any time, for any reason, 
without due process of law. In BoP parlance 
dissent and rebellion are “management 
problems” to be suppressed. What it feeds 
the public is designed to secure support for 
such schemes. 


Effective propaganda 


Effective propaganda diverts people 
from thinking and acting not only on prison 
issues, but also on the problems that led to 
the construction of the American gulag: 
poverty, racism and injustice stemming from 
an unbridled capitalism that diminishes the 
humanity of its victims. Marion is but one 
more satellite in the ever expanding concen- 
tric circles of oppression and violence that 
are consuming society. This is good news for 
prison and related bureaucracies. Instead of 
being hung out to dry, these parasitic pur- 
veyors of misery are relishing their careers, 
fattening their wallets and passing them- 
selves off as guardians of the sliced white 
bread culture. 


In a recent London (England) Sunday 
Times article on Marion, a denizen of the 
local community was quoted as saying that 
Marion prisoners should be taken out and 
shot as part of the deficit reduction plan. 
This citizen comes from the same pool from 
which the BoP recruits its guards. Bleak eco- 
nomic realities feed such fascist sentiments. 
Marion’s guards are the descendants of 
once-proud coal miners and factory workers 
— many unionized. But when the mines and 
plants were closed they were left flounder- 
ing on their own. Their response is to board 
the nation’s and state’s biggest growth 
industry — human chattel. 
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Illinois recently approved construction 
of another state control unit prison. Before 
the ink was dry on the legislation, the eco- 
nomically depressed counties of southern 
Illinois were unabashedly begging for the 
prison to be located on their turf. One state 
legislator stated that there was so much 
unemployment in his county, “it would be a 
crime” not to locate the prison there. A crime 
not to build a control unit prison in an area 
already saturated with them. “Worst of the 
worst” means nothing to these people. All 
they want are warm bodies to feed on. They 
don’t much care where they come from. 


One of the most significant reverbera- 
tions of the Marion lockdown is the subse- 
quent proliferation of control unit prisons 
throughout the country. Thirty-eight , 
according to a recent Human Rights Watch 
report, which also documents the inherent 
abuses. This proliferation is part and parcel 
of the rapid expansion of the entire prison 
system. Marion was the flagship, but no 
longer the exception. 


Even a relatively small state like Maine 
has opened a control unit for 100 prisoners 
at an initial cost $16 million. Already the 
state is seeking to double the size of the 
prison. Maine’s situation somewhat reflects 
what's happening nationwide. The state 
spent money it could not afford to build a 
control unit prison it does not need. 
Concurrently, the state cut rehab programs 
at the Youth Reformatory and slashed pro- 
grams to Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children ($418 a month for a parent with 2 





children.) By gouging the needs of children, 
the state insured a steady supply of youthful 
offenders to fill its control unit and other 
cells well into the next generation. New York 
and Florida have come up with their own 
creative fraud by diverting funds initially 
allocated for the homeless and social welfare 
programs to fund prison construction and 
operations. 


Propaganda that promotes control units 
as effective against crime — in and out of 
prison — perpetrates a cruel hoax on an 
unsuspecting and too often gullible public. 
Like most government bureaucracies, the 
BoP hides the cost overruns from a public 
who will foot the bill. In real terms, “more 
bang for the buck” is quickly eroding their 
false sense of security. 


When men and women are locked in 
small cells 22-23 hours a day, with little 
human contact, in a violent environment 
devoid of respect for the human spirit, there 
is a steep cost not limited to prisoners or dol- 
lars. Certainly the prisoners suffer. And 
much of it that is not played out-in violent 
prison incidents, is internalized in an organ- 
ic time capsule. Eventually, they carry the 
years of abuse and neglect right on through 
their release dates, which is when it’s all 
brought home. A prisoner doesn’t separate 
him/herself from the prison experience any- 
more than soldiers separate themselves from 
the wars they live through. Neither does the 
media, which puts its own spin on the term 
“ex-convict” to mean depraved and violent. 


Going home 


If prisoners never returned to their 
neighbourhoods and communities — or 
anyone else’s — the public might take some 
perverted comfort in never seeing them 
again. But this doesn’t happen. Even the 
most extensive prison system in the world 
can’t keep millions of people locked up for- 
ever. While some former prisoners salvage 
their lives and spare others — entirely 
through their own efforts — the majority 

roceed to engage in boi 





property of others. Life's agenda is reduced 


primarily to one more paycheck or payback. 


Those who become victimized by the 
alumni of America’s prisons need ask them- 
selves the following: will the billions spent 
on prison hardware and subsidizing the wel- 
fare payments of prisoncrats buy back the 
lost lives of those they thought they were 
protecting with their tax dollars? It won’t. 
The funds that could have been invested in 
human services and community develop- 
ment were pissed away down bottomless 
sinkholes of violence, heartache and the illu- 
sion that repression will provide security. 


The misnamed criminal justice system 
churns out an appalling casualty rate. There 
are now almost one million children under 
the age of 18 who have one or both parents 
in prison. One in four young black men is in 
prison or under police “supervision”. More 
Latinos than ever before are locked up. More 
women and children. More of everyone 


-whose lives are plagued by poverty and 


racism. The proliferation of control unit pris- 
ons represents one response of wealth and 
power to the agony of the oppressed. 


Early in the lockdown, Marion prison- 
ers put up a stiff resistance. Whether in this 
prison or elsewhere, the majority have been 
subjected to police assaults, beatings, gas, 
clubs, prolonged restraints, drugs, anal 
probes, stun guns, humiliations, degrada- 
tions, harassment, psychological rape and 
mistreatment of all sorts. 


The U.S. calls this torture when refer- 
ring to other governments. It’s not like we 
haven't been there. Little positive has come 
of it other than maintaining our personal 
integrity. Earlier in the lockdown we had 
important outside support. Now that most 
of this support has worn out, a cloud of pes- 
simism, if not cynicism, descends over the 
entombed. 


During the 10 year reign of the Marion 
lockdown, prisoners have attempted to 
redress their grievances through the federal 
courts. They got nothing but a judge’s spite- 
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ful decision that sordid and horrid condi- 
tions do not violate constitutional rights. The 
many prisoners who testified about beatings 
and other rights violations were dismissed 
as liars (courts tend to credit prisoners’ testi- 
mony only when they testify for the govern- 
ment). Congressional subcommittee hear- 
ings did little besides enter Marion’s devas- 
tation into the public record. 


This isn’t to say that judicial and legisla- 
tive efforts should be abandoned. There is 
pending litigation by control unit prisoners 
in other districts that may produce different 
results. And various state legislatures may 
respond differently to their constituents’ 
concerns. Yet given the prevailing political 
climate and the entrenchment of the Marion 
model, little is likely to come from this 
approach other than a belated civics lesson. - 


The BoP cannot continuously apply 
heat to Marion without allowing some steam 
to escape, unless they want the place to blow 
up. The BoP’s efforts to contain organized 
resistance and picking off individual efforts 
is rooted primarily in the control unit regi- 
men: isolation, separation, controlled move- 
ment in restraints, limited communication 
and selective use of violence, 


But there is more. The answer also lies 
in the BoP’s arbitrary use of control mecha- 
nisms that begin with who is sent to Marion, 
and why they’re singled out. The process 
continues — more arbitrarily — in determin- 
ing who leaves Marion, and when. Clear 
conduct (no disciplinary infractions) alone 
will not get a prisoner out of Marion. Some 
leave in the minimum 2&1/2 years; some in 
5 or 10; some appear branded not to leave at 
all. Some turnover is necessary because the 
375 capacity must have room to warehouse 
new arrivals, including recidivists. 


No one can fault a prisoner for wanting 
to be on that bus out of Marion. However, 
the emphasis on catching that bus in the 
2&1/2 year minimum has evolved into the 
most viable method for the majority of pris- 













rather than a more collective effort to end 
the lockdown. The lack of outside suppor 
reinforces the view that each of us is on his. - 
own. - 
As the political resources for prisoners 
have waned, the federal government has 
continued to beef up its repressive capacity. 
A new control unit prison is being built in 
Florence, Colorado, which will replace 
Marion in 1994. TMe addition of 200 cells 
over Marion’s capacity underscores the fail- 
ure of Marion’s lockdown to reduce violence 
and rebellion in the federal prison system 
and states which tap into it. Florence’s 550 
permanently locked down cells await those 
who will continue to refuse and resist, as 
well as those caught up in the spiral of crime 
that prisons produce. Conditions at Florence 
promise to be considerably worse with more 
emphasis placed on deeper isolation. 


The future? 


It’s not easy to chart a future course 
from inside. Doing time in these joints is like 
walking a mine field. The Florence prison 
will present new challenges and other con- 
trol units are cutting their teeth. We know 
from Attica, Lucasville and a hundred other 
rebellions, both organized and spontaneous, 
that stiff resistance will continue. Some of it 
will be violent. We also know that as captive 
slaves we are extremely vulnerable to offen- 
sive violence and retribution by the guards. 
For this reason some matters are best left to 
clandestine maneuvers. 


What’s clear to me now, and has been 
since I first did time in ‘69-’71, is that no 
matter how much litigation and legislation is 
filed and defiled, the road to building a pris- 
oners’ movement is paved with solidarity. 
Irrespective of individual differences and 
group affiliations, we all have a common 
bond on which to stand together. Solidarity 
is our greatest weapon, bar none. 
Additionally, outside support is critical. A 
necessary lifeline involves family, friends, 
professionals and outside activists. We 


continued on page 11 
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When I was transferred to the U.S. peni- 
tentiary in Marion, Illinois in December 
1989, Panama was being invaded by U.S. 


. forces. Amidst the wholesale destruction, 


mass graves and lies by U.S. politicians and 


_ military leaders was an awesome display of 


American firepower designed to impose its 
will on yet another Central American nation. 
Weapons systems from land, sea and air 
were utilized, along with the basic M16 to 
kill whoever stood in the line of fire. 
Whether technologically advanced or as 
simple as a grenade, this war materiél is 
made in the U.S.A. — some of it by federal 
prisoners. 


The Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
(UNICOR) is one of the manufacturers that 
supplies military equipment to the bloated 
U.S. war machine. UNICOR has served this 
function since 1934 under contract to the 
War Department, now known euphemisti- 
cally as the Department of Defence. The 
Federal Bureau of Prisons (BoP) boasts that 
the slave labor of prisoners, under haz- 
ardous conditions, and at an entry level 
wage of 23¢ an hour has and continues to 
make significant contributions towards sup- 
plying the military’s needs. It also boasts of 
using UNICOR to control prisoners within 
its vastly overcrowded system. 


UNICOR’s military production ranges 
from TOW and other missile cables, muni- 
tions components, communications equip- 
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Armed and dangerous 


detailed information about war production 
at Marion. However, this much is known: 
UNICOR Marion produces electronics com- 
munication cables which it sells to the War 
Department. These cables are used in vari- 
ous ground vehicles, such as tanks and 
Armored Personnel Carriers, and produc- 
tion line supervisors have bragged that the 
cables are used in helicopters. During the 
Gulf War, the prisoners working UNICOR- 
Marion were compelled to do overtime pro- 
duction. Whatever its finite specifics, the 
military application of the electronics cables 
is essential to many weapons systems and 
platforms. 


Marion’s operation is an extension of a 
larger operation at the federal prison in 
Lexington, Kentucky, so its production and 
profit figures are not individually computed. 
In a typical year, Lexington fills 800-1200 
orders for the military, totalling 12 million 
dollars. 


In modern warfare, the term “military 
hardware” encompasses advanced weapons 
systems in which electronics often provide a 
more destructive function than the soldier’s 
rifle. During the U.S. war on Iraq, for exam- 


ers and exported to the U.S. To my knowl- 
edge no one has ever been killed by an 
attack from a christmas tree ornament, yet 
tons of military equipment for which U.S. 
prisoners have provided essential compo- 
nents are exported to bomb, blast and terror- 
ize their ultimate recipients. 


For me, being a revolutionary is the best 
way to live. Capture and imprisonment 
involve adjustments, but have not made me 
repentant for a lifetime of anti-imperialism 
and struggle for justice. I was sent to Marion 
because of my political beliefs and associa- 
tions and will likely remain here unless I 
repudiate them, which I will not do. For me 
to engage in the production of military 
equipment as a condition for transfer would 
be a repudiation of my political beliefs and 
principles. I will not do it. 


Refusing to be an accomplice to U.S. 
militarism is an act rooted deep in con- 
science and solidarity with those fighting 
U.S. imperialism and trying to survive its 
onslaught. It is largely a symbolic act, yet 
necessary in confronting the collaborative 
nature of the system. During the recent 
attack against Lebanon by U.S.-supplied 
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gives no quarter to revolutionaries, rebels 
and dissenters. It is part of Marion’s mission 
to destroy an individual’s identity and com- 
munity ties. One warden stated that, “the 
purpose of Marion is to control revolution- 
ary attitudes in the prison system and soci- 
ety at large.” Rather overstated from a 
bureaucratic windbag, but the fact remains 
that Marion is repression personified in a 
social experiment. If there is any outward 
indication that a prisoner doesn’t conform to 
Marion’s dictates, he is condemned to inces- 
sant isolation. For the transgressor there will 
be no relief — no step closer to personal free- 
dom, no embrace of family and loved ones, 
no access to expanded work, education or 
recreational opportunities; no shot at parole. 
Added to the burden is the public’s indiffer- 
ence and the response of the liberal left, who 
view prisoners with contempt and political 
prisoners with hostility. 


Not destroyed 


Yet, through all the yeats and for all its 
evil ways, Marion has not destroyed me. All 
that can destroy me are guards, medical 
neglect, or a prisoner that doesn’t have his 
head screwed on right. There is an axiom 
here which declares that all who enter these 
walls will eat much shit before leaving. It’s 
inherent in Marion’s mission. But eating shit 
is qualitatively different than producing war 
materié] that’s used to put someone else in 
their grave. Someone else who also experi- 
ences a steady diet of oppression. Someone 
who does me no harm. 


It’s been 26 years since I moved as a 








AOE soldier among the Vietnamese people, with 


rifle in hand, desecrating their land and 
seeing the ill, the infirm, the wounded and 
dying of those I was assigned to enlighten 
— or light up — about the virtues of 
American imperialism. After my discharge, 
I joined Viet Nam Veterans Against the War, 
a group of conscience-ridden and war- 
weary vets who rejuvenated a lethargic 
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form sewing, etc. In its brochures, the BoP íR SSTT 

| proudly displays photographs of prisoners MIT. 

___ working hard producing this materiél. As a NUMA. zee Str Me IN 

. Viet Nam veteran I was particularly struck SAT S\N 
by a photo of Federal prisoners producing 
equipment destined for Viet Nam. Unlike 


most prisoners, I got to see with my own 
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"It is the priority of UNICOR to provide 


for the military’s needs, whether it was dur- 
ing the Korean War when 80%.o ap 


INICQ 


‘sales went to the military, or the Gulf War | | 


when prisoners were pressed into overtime. 
In fact, the military has its own representa- 
tive on UNICOR’s Board of Directors to 
advise on how to better harness prison labor 
for military purposes. 


Being contracted to the War Department 
means supplying more than just U.S. forces. 
It means that this military equipment is 
rerouted by the U.S. to its client states — 
from Israel to Indonesia — and into the 
hands of the world’s most degenerate and 
bloodthirsty regimes. In cases like El 
Salvador, the supplies were used to kill their 
own people. 


Documented abuses 


USP Marion is a Control Unit prison 
where abuse of prisoners is well document- 
ed by Amnesty International, Human Rights 
Watch, Congressional Committee hearings 
and other sources. In the never-ending lock- 
down there is little to engage the intellect, an 
abysmal lack of stimulation and recreation, 
and no work with which to labor. With one 
exception. The prison administration has 
designed a scheme whereby prisoners 
deemed suitable must enter a period of 
involuntary servitude in the “pre-transfer” 
unit before approval is granted for transfer 
to a less brutal prison. It is a scheme the 
administration exploits to the the hilt 
because they understand that Marion pris- 
oners are desperate to leave its punishment 
cells, isolation and tomb-like conditions. 


While all federal prisoners are required 
to work, they are not required to work for 
UNICOR, though 26% do so. Most prisoners 
opt to work in other areas such as food ser- 
vice or maintenance, or pursue the very lim- 
ited educational or vocational programs 
available. USP Marion is the single exception 
in the Federal prison system because it man- 
dates that prisoners work UNICOR as a con- 
dition of transfer. The only work at Marion’s 
UNICOR is military production. 


The BoP has parried Freedom of 


_ Information Act requests to disclose 
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ple, bombardment by electronically- 
enhanced munitions on water treatment 
plants spread a bacteriological assault on all 
those people whose lives depend on that 
water. According to the New England 
Journal of Medicine, 46,900 Iraqi children 
died in the first seven months of 1991 as a 
result of U.S. attacks on the country’s infra- 
structure. Besides pilots and gunners who 
never see their victims, what’s used to coor- 
dinate and propel mass destruction are the 
essential components of war, right down to 
the vital electronics and communication 
cables. War where the primary victims are 
civilian. 

Military equipment is not produced in a 
vacuum. Those prisoners who produced 
materiél during the Viet Nam War certainly 
knew there was a war raging. U.S. military 
conquests, past and present, are well docu- 
mented. Perhaps less well known, though 
equally significant and well documented, is 


. the Government's diversion of weapons and 


military equipment to serial killers disguised 
as heads of state. UNICOR’s military pro- 
duction is part of an extensive pipeline that 
feeds the world’s largest weapon exporter. 


The U.S. has made much of China’s use 
of prison labor for textile and other exports 
to the U.S. market. This is said to be a 
human rights abuse (i.e., that it cuts into the 
profits of U.S. corporations). The latest con- 
troversy revolved around christmas tree 
ornaments manufactured by Chinese prison- 
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Israeli forces, every newspaper, magazine 
and newsreel image of the subsequent atroc- 
ities — hundreds killed and wounded, hun- 
dreds of thousands made refugees — shows 
a steady movement of U.S.-manufactured 
weapons and equipment. 


Political principles 


For the political prisoner, putting princi- 
ples into practice may be largely symbolic, 
but demonstrating who we are and what we 
stand for is better than accommodating the 
government's agenda. It’s important to 
remember that however small the resistance, 
someone always steps forward. The magni- 
tude of the crimes perpetuated by. the U.S. 
must be opposed, and this cannot be done 
without risk and sacrifice. The lack of an 
organized and wider resistance, though 
lamented, does not negate individual and 
small-group action. History is replete with 
their examples and their corpses: from the 
White Rose activists who opposed fascism 
(in Germany) to the first and few guerrillas 
of the Sandinista Front for National 
Liberation; from John Brown to the 
Industrial Workers of the World who were 
sent to prison in droves, to Malcolm X and 
the indomitable George Jackson. For each of 
them there are the countless unnamed. The 
only reward short of victory is the suste- 
nance obtained from the spirit of resistance. 


It is not a decision made without conse- 
quences. The government and BoP’s iron fist 


amerika's streets, foug 


anti-war movement when the U.S. bombing 
of Viet Nam was at its extreme. 
Overlapping with Viet Nam was the war in 

in places like 
Newark, Detroit, Pine Ridge, Attica, 
Humbolt Park and East L.A. Within this 
war were internecine battles provoked by 
police spies and provocateurs and the rapid 
proliferation of snitches in a drug-saturat- 
ed, me-first society. And beyond South-East 
Asia, U.S. wars of intervention left its 
bloody footprints in Chile, Argentina, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, Angola, South 
Africa, Cuba and Puerto Rico, to name but 
a few. As in Viet Nam, the victims are most- 
ly civilians. 





Always at war, as the world’s police- 
man, this omnipotent and ubiquitous United 
States military is charged with enforcing 
capitalism's code of conduct. Troops were 
mobilized during the rebellion in Los 
Angeles. Troops are deployed in Somalia 
where they now stand accused of human 
rights violations by the humanitarian relief 
agencies and the Somali people themselves. 


Viet Nam changed my view of libera- 
tion to mean a constant and protracted 
struggle against those forces that impose 
their will on others for power and profit. 
Freedom is the ultimate expression and 
condition of a people who control their 
own destiny. Once before, the government 
put me in a uniform and used me for mili- 


tary purposes. Being young and naive was 


no excuse for complicity. They'll not do it 
again. oo 

Raymond Luc Levasseur #10376-016 

Box 1000 

Marion, IL 62959 


This article was sent to us by Friends of 
Political Prisoners. Any newspapers or mag- 
azines interested in receiving Ray’s articles 
should write to them to get on their mailing 
list. Please consider reprinting this piece to 
publicize this aspect of the Bureau of 
Prison’s death machine. 


Friends of Political Prisoners 
Box 3113 
Madison, WI 53704 
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September/October 1993 


Open letter from 
Pendleton lockdown 


Although I hope the following letter 
will encourage our brothers and sisters 
within the Indiana Department of 
Corrections (IDOC) to remain strong in our 
struggle, I intend for this letter to serve as a 
call to action for those of you on the outside, 
on the streets, who are concerned and out- 
raged about the way people within 
Indiana’s prisons are being treated. To do 
this, I would rather share my experience 
here at the Indiana Reformatory (a maxi- 
mum security prison in Pendleton, IN) with 
you than preach at you what must be done. 
In this process, I hope you will see that this 
_ struggle is very real, that human rights are 
truly being held hostage by the IDOC, and 
that the only way this will change is if we 
combine our forces, inside and out, and force 
the media and state officials to admit that 
the terror tactics currently being employed 
by the IDOC are human rights violations 
that must be stopped. 
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I entered the IDOC as a fifteen-year-old 
white male with less than a ninth-grade 
education. I was already at rock bottom 
when I arrived at the Reformatory: I had 
attempted suicide, turned away from the 
love and support of my family and friends, 
and basically given up on life. I awoke 
every morning knowing that I had commit- 
ted a murder, but not understanding why. 
Despite my wretched state of mind, I found 
that things were about to get worse, as the 
name “Reformatory” was nothing but a 
name. Indeed, I learned that this 
“Reformatory” is a human warehouse of 
bitterness, hatred and hopelessness. I was 
familiar with the stories about how young 
men are turned into “punks” and “whores” 
through rapes and psychological domina- 
tion, but nothing could have prepared me 
for the reality of the situation. I was, how- 
ever, determined to fight, to survive, to 
make it through the madness. 


By the time I 
turned twenty I 
found that the terror 
of prison, as I had 
first experienced it, 
was only a small 
part of prison. 
Indeed, I slowly 
began to realize that 
many of my fellow 
“offenders” were — 









































like me — desperate- 
ly struggling to 
retain their humani- 
ty in this man-made 
jungle of insanity. It 
turned out that the 
















































bulk of the prison 
population was 
han Of thi 
that men who I once 
perceived as enemies 
were in fact com- 
rades in our com- 
mon goal to remain 
human. Suddenly, I 
was no longer at 
rock bottom; I cared. 
I realized that I 
wasn’t alone and 
that I had the capaci- 
ty for genuine car- 
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group of people, and mere 





ing. This energy led me to seek education, 
so that I could change the world. Books 
became my weapons; ideologies became 
my enemies. Together with my newfound 
comrades, I learned how to expose ideolo- 
gies by carefully deconstructing the 
assumptions, rationalizations, and accepted 
ideas that guide institutions. 


I found that ideologies can be attacked, 
decoded, analyzed, and ultimately changed. 
I learned that institutionalized racism and 
sexism can be defeated by changing the ide- 
ologies that guide our mass-media and edu- 
cational systems. I learned that we don’t 
have to slave our lives away in factories and 
dead-end jobs only to die without ever hav- 
ing really lived real, human lives. I learned 
that the ideological base of our collective 
oppression could truly be changed if we 
joined together and educated ourselves. I 
realized that these ideas were a long way 
off, but they were no longer dreams. It 
seemed so simple: educate yourself and 
spread information in a grassroots manner. 
Despite the hell of the first two decades of 
my life, I now found myself with nothing 
but peace, revolutionary love, and the pur- 
suit of life, liberty and happiness on my 
mind. And I was prepared to devote my life 
to the struggle for these ideals. 


Then, on November 2, 1991, IDOC 
made this struggle even more painfully 
real to me. The November 2nd lockdown 
at the Indiana Reformatory caught me off 
guard. I couldn’t believe we were being 
locked down for holding a peaceful 
demonstration to show our support for the 
hunger strike at the Maximum Control 
Complex at Westville. The night before, on 
the recreation yard, I had participated in 
the fruits of our grassroots education sys- 
tem: blacks and whites, of all ages and eco- 
nomic backgrounds, holding hands in a 
constructive, peaceful protest. When we 
broke up, I saw smiling men shaking 
hands with each other; we were proud of 
the ideological and especially racial barri- 
ers we had torn down in order to unite for 





morning I awoke into a nightm 
human suffering that has yet to end. 


After enduring close to six years of 
incarceration while upholding my philoso- ` 
phy of “you can’t bring me down”, I was © 
back to rock bottom and nearly broken 
within the first three months of the seven- 
month lockdown. The constant noise level, 
the hunger, the lack of exercise, the awful 
stench of 288 men after months without 
showers, the hateful guards, the shake- 
downs, the tampering with and holding up 
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of mail — these things I could endure. It 


was when the shakedown crew took 200 
books from me, limiting me to seven books 
and seven magazines, that I nearly lost it. 
They took my arsenal. I sat on the end of 
my bunk in the freezing cold, and for the 
first time in my life, I was consumed with 
hatred. 


But this was only the first step the 
IDOC had planned. Since then they have 
segregated this institution into units which 

„they are attempting to pit against each 
other. They have implemented a new set of 
“security” policies that are designed to 
deny us access to education, psychological 
and medical care, and adequate physical 
exercise. We are constantly harassed by 
guards, shakedown crews, the new black- 
clad storm troopers, attack dogs, dope-sniff- 
ing guards and a new institutional hierar- 
chy that seeks to create problems and ten- 
sions rather than finding solutions. What 


they have in store for us in the days to come 


I can only guess, but it has me worried. It 
worries me for the same reason the Rodney 
King verdict worries me: if they can get 
away with this, then what's next? 


At some point during this nightmare 
the forgotten, white, middle-class, suburban 
neighborhood hiding in the back cried out: 
“Wait a minute! Isn’t Governor Bayh a 
Democrat? How can these blatant atrocities 
be taking place under a Democratic regime? 
And aren’t the fanatical right-wingers 
always referring to the media as the ‘liberal’ 
mass media? Why isn’t this supposedly ‘lib- 
eral’ news media reporting the truth about 
the human rights violations taking place on 
a daily basis in this prison?” 

These naive questions are the essence 
of this letter. The IDOC has effectively 
demonstrated to me that the ideologies I 
once saw so clearly as defeatable foes are 
not going to give up without one hell of a 
fight. The enemy hasn’t changed; 95% of 
this country is still oppressed by a ruling 
class of predominantly white men who con- 
trol the ideo 

the truth fr 
how naive 
are more deeply entrenched that I ever 
imagined. And the agents of these ideolo- 
gies are preparing a full-scale war to pre- 
vent us from exposing them through educa- 
tion. The IDOC has shown me that human 
rights mean nothing to them; they will do 
anything to stop us. Right now they are 
content to silence us by violating our 
human rights, but what will they do next? 


Trotsky 
a comrade in Pendleton 








A.M. 311 con’ from page 6 


the oppressor against the oppressed. It is 
difficult, but not impossible. And it’s 
absolutely necessary. 


The destruction of Blacks 
in amerikkka 


The organizing and educating of the 
masses, we feel, has to center around the 
immediate concerns of the Black masses, 
namely poverty and other internal and 
external destruction of the Black Nation; 
e.g. Our raping, robbing and murdering 
Ourselves. 


We will not use this piece to explain 
the psycho-socio dynamics of white sup- 
remacy as it affects the oppressed, except to 
say that when an oppressed person(s) who, 
being hurt by and angry at her/his oppres- 
sor, but is too overwhelmed or frightened 
by her/his real enemy to effectively retali- 
ate, that person(s) will almost always dis- 
place her/his hostility and aggression onto 
another who cannot counter effectively. 
Often this hostility and aggression is dis- 
placed onto a:member(s) of a different 
oppressed race, nationality or ethnic group. 
Most times, however, that displacement of 
emotions and actions is inverted and one 
will engage in destructive behaviors against 
other members of one’s own oppressed 
grouping and/or against oneself. 


This explains, in part, the disastrous 
state of mind, being and condition that We 
are now faced with in Black communities 
from polluted sea to polluted sea. The rape, 
robbery and murder; the child, wimmin, 
elder and drug abuse, and all the other 
manifestations of self- and group destruc- 
tion and hate, are what must be repaired 
(reparations), ergo, stopped. 


A.M. 31 has a handbook that We think 
is useful as a step in the direction of repair. 
We call it the Black Revolutionary Nationalist 
Handbook for Higher Living. It contains the 
New Afrikan Declaration of Independence, 
the New Afrikan creed, the New Afrikan 
nine steps to higher living, and Dr. 
Welsing’s functional Definition of Racism. 
A.M. 31 members have to not only be 
versed in the handbook, but they must also 
live it. This means that there must be a sub- 
stantial and measurable change and dis- 
carding of those old euro-centric, anti- 
human values, and rebuilding a new and 
better individual, family, community and 
nation. In other words, freeing Our minds 
so that Our collective asses will follow. 


A.M. 31 has plans for survival centers 
modeled on the N.A.LM.’s survival centers 
and aspects of the original Black Panther 
Party’s programs. Our centers will be 
extra-tutorial, topographical-type, academ- 
ic centers of self/group economic, political, 
social/cultural development, defense and 
sanctuary. This is all part of reparations. 


The repair of Black people has to be done 
by Us. The material compensation is a nec- 
essary component in the repair. These 
things contribute to the end of the destruc- 
tion of the Black Nation. 


We are calling for all prisoners to form 


’ sub-chapters of A.M. 31 where you are, and 


together, by combining Our talents and 
resources We can move along the struggle 
for reparations (repair, liberation, freeing of 
all political prisoners, etc.), faster and in 
such a way that the voice of the captive is 
heard and used and We are made an inte- 
gral part of Our repair. 


A.M. 31 is a non-sexist formation. We 
are particularly interested in the sistas com- 
ing on board and the female chair positions 
are still open and have yet to be filled. 


A.M. 31 is open to people of all races 
and nationalities who are about the busi- 
ness of repair. We invite, encourage and 
welcome all who are such-minded. 

There is an important and decisive role 
you can play, as an individual, or as a 
group, either as a member or in occasional 
support services. co 
There is strength in unity. Power to the People! 
Free all Political Prisoners and P.O.W.s 
Fuck these Death-Camps! Shut ‘em Down! 


This is Prince Imari, for A.M. 31. Reparations 
Now!! : 


Prince Imari Obadele 


_ Ellis 1 Unit #563888 


Huntsville, TX 77343 


Amistad-March 31 Chapter 

National Coalition of Blacks for Reparations in 
America (NCOBRA) 

P.O. Box 75437 

Baton Rouge, LA 70874 

504-355-1156 


Send Money 
Buy a subscription 
Exchange newspapers. 
Get a free copy 


Prison News Service 
Subs: 
$10.00/Yr. for individuals 
more if you can 


less if you can’t 
$25.00/Yr institutions 
free to prisoners 
Write to: 

PSC Publishers 
P.O. Box 5052 Sin A 
Toronto, Ont 
Canada M5W 1W4 
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Looking at de response 
by de state to Waco 


Talking about WACO 
Where de pigs went Wacko 
Do We say okay because 
dey went Wacko 

in Phildelphia? 


_ Revolutionary Greetings: 


i wish to touch on a few things centred 
around de agents of repression attack and 
response to WACO in hopes dat it will 
generate some scientific discussion and: 
analysis. So far a lot of what i have heard 
from Us on de inside has been real reac- 
tionary and subjective. 


Once again We have witnessed 
amerikkkan “justice”, amerikkka’s demo- 
crazy at work. Guilty and sentenced to 
death before trial. Once again We hear de 
lies in de mainstream, bourgeois media jus- 
tifying de slaughterin of women, men, and 
children. Once again de apolitical and naive 
easy-to-deceive media-educated common 
Joe or June swallow de lies of de media and 
unquestioningly digest the reactionary 
statements of politicians, clergy etc. Those 
who will rubber stamp genocide, mass 
murder with a smile. Once again We hear 
de reactionary forces of de attorney general, 
fascist president, and commanding pigs 
saying it was necessary to attack in order to 
save de children inside. Who saved de chil- 
dren from dem? Sounds like Vietnam where 


` it was necessary to napalm and strafe de 
_ village in order to “save” it from de so- 


called “Vietcong”. 


Bourgeois media and progressive - 


media says dat de Branch Davidians of 
WACO demonstrated a communal type of 
life, stockpiled survival supplies and arms 
to protect demselves from those who 


in an alternative lifestyle in amerikkka, 





preaching a different ideology contrary 











guardians of the “mainstream” mentality 
say is okay is a crime punishable by death 
in amerikkka. Dey were organized, dug 
bunkers, had generators, and could hold 


out for at least a year with stockpiled sup- 


` ples and for a protracted period dey suc- 


cessfully repelled the agents of repression 
attack. Dey were able to hold these agents 
off for eight weeks until attacked with 
tanks, teargassed etc. A horrible fire 
resulted, killing at least 80 people, 17 to 21 
of which were children. Numbers are still 
conflicting. De State says de occupants set 
de fire; survivors say de pigs with their 
tanks started de fire. Who do We believe? 


Let’s look at his-story. Pigs/State said 
de Native Americans started it in Wounded 
Knee [Pine Ridge, ed.] even though pigs 
sent in two sacrificial agents to initiate a 


St 


gun battle while a contingent of over 100 
troops hid just over de horizon. 


Pigs/State said de Attica Brothers start- 
ed it. George and Jonathan Jackson started 
it. Loyd Shakur, de Atlanta children, 
Vietnamese started it. WE know who start- 
ed it. These same imperialist dogs who 
started it from de initiative. 


What i want to focus on is how a lot of 
brothers are comparing MOVE to WACO 
without really looking at de lessons. Let’s 
look at de two. Why was de initial 
response different? 


In the case of the MOVE commune, 
even though de MOVE members had been 


‘victimized by de State agents of repression 


and knew dat an attack was inevitable, dey 
were not really prepared for an attack or 
prepared to adequately defend themselves. 
Even though MOVE built a bunker on de 
roof of its house, MOVE sources said dey 
had no weapons and didn’t fire a shot. Even 
though dey was in de heart of a New 
Afrikan community dey had become alien- 
ated from dat community and de agents of 
repression were able to effectively manipu- 
late dis contradiction and capitalize off of it. 
When de agents of repression attacked, 
pumping over 20,000 rounds into de house, 
then firebombing it (and the block), burning 
women, men, and kids alive, dey could not 
make it out due to enemy fire. Only 
Ramona and Birdi Africa were able to make 
it out. MOVE had no tunnels, underground 
bunkers, nor stockpiles of necessities, etc. 
Hence their preparation for an eventual 
confrontation was at best premature. De 


. pigs recognized dis in conjunction with de 


Racism/Kolonialism involved. These impe- 


eventually attacked. For dey knew living | rialist forces took full advantage of dis lack 


of preparedness. 


Preparations for defense 


~ When We look at WACO, peo- 


ple were more dan prepared for an armed 
confrontation with de agents of Rome. i 
am sure dat de agents of repression did 
not foresee the use of tanks against dem. 
De agents were forced to recognize de fact 
dat these people were prepared yet We 
know dey could have attacked and obliter- 
ated WACO if dey wanted to just like dey 


eventually did. WE do not doubt/ deny de 


fact dat racism played a huge part in de 
State’s initial response to WACO in juxta- 
position to its reponse to MOVE, but 
didn’t de end result turn out de same? 
Men, women, and children were mur- 
dered, massacred by de State. 


A lot of brothers are saying “dey 
should have attacked WACO from day one, 
dey didn’t wait in Philadelphia” or “dey let- 


| impression dat dis attack 


ting dem honkies get away with shit dey 
wouldn’t let Us get away with...” All dis 
may be true but de position taken is a con- 
tradiction and smacks of hypocrisy, cloud- 
ing the real issue. 


Do We just support human rights for 
New Afrikans or all people? Do We support 
State murder against those who We say dif- 
fer with Us in nationality and ideology? Do 
We sanction State/imperialist fascist mur- 
der because it’s some of their “own kind”? 
Better yet, have We become so reactionary 
dat We now demand equality of fascism? 
Dat We want non-discriminatory fascism? 


. Deissue is not so much dat WACO was 
predominantly european, even though it 
was a factor. De issue is dat all people got a 
right to human rights. Dem people were 
oppressing nobody. Dem people were not 
oppressing other Nations, starving other 
Nations, invading other Nations, commit- 
ting genocide against other Nations. 
Denying New Afrikan Independence. Our 
struggle and policies are not based on 
“race”, brothers. De whole concept and cat- 
egorization of different “races” was an 
invention of imperialism to justify its crimes 
against humanity. Furthermore, WACO had 
a diversity of Nationalities including some 
Black folks from Britain [and Canada, ed]. 
Repression without outcry 

What We should be looking at and 
analyzing is de fact dat de State had 
enough audacity to militarily attack a non- 
aggressive compound without fear of a 
massive outcry from de people and de 
international community. What We should 
be looking at is de methods and tactics dat 
de enemy utilized over these past eight 
weeks and learn from 
dem. We should be ana- <& 
lyzing de enemy propa- 
ganda machinery at work, 
its methods of cover up, 
etc. and develop ways to 
effectively counter these 
methods in de future. We 
should be,analyzing. de 













leaves on de minds of de 
people. In light of de LA 
rebellion where armored _ 
personnel carriers (APCs) 
were used along with spe- 
cial forces units, tanks in 
Vegas, etc. We must take 
note of how all of this is 
establishing a pattern of 
repression which serves to 
desensitize de people to 
de magnitude and fre- 
quency of the use of high- 
powered force to crush 
disturbances within com- 
munities. Once people 
become immune to and 
no longer feel outraged by 
de use of tanks, APCs, 


The State: 
“To protect and serve...” 
... the bosses 


helicopters, gunships, special forces, etc. 
running through their communities and 
maintaining “law and order” - a 
euphemism for fascism — what will dis 
mean for revolutionaries and progressive 
organizations? Stop looking at de superfi- 
cial and focus on what's real. L.A. yester- 
day, WACO today, Harlem tommorrow. 
Oppressed urban communities today, 
supermax prisons in every county tomor- 
row. Look at de stage dat is being set ... We 
must move to combat dis by correctly ana- 
lyzing and summing up events, irregard- 
less of de nationalities or ideologies 
involved. 


Our struggle is a struggle for humanity. 
We struggle to free Our nation but We also 
see things from an internationalist perspec- 
tive and fight for de freedom of all 
oppressed people, for de destruction of - 
imperialism as a whole. Under imperialism 
all Nations are oppressed: as a class. When 
We sanction de death of one person at de 
hands of de State because of their ideology, 
nationality etc. We are in essence sanction- 
ing de murder of Ourselves for surely if dey 
come for dem today dey shall be kicking in 
our doors tomorrow. 


De Branch Davidians were clearly not 
socialist nor communist revolutionaries, nor 
were dey organized to overthrow imperial- 
ism; yet all those who try to exercise their 
human rights, who die or sacrifice them- 
selves in opposition to de State and are 
slaughtered by de State for taking such a 
stance should be remembered. oo 


Freedom and Justice for All! 
Amandla Ngawethu! 


Shaka Shakur 


cs 











Marion from page 9 


urgently need a stronger voice. And 
everyone — inside and out of prison 
walls — can help build it. 


Ultimately, control units like Marion 
must be shut down. But in the meantime, 
attitudes with a political consciousness; 





adoption and application of the United 
Nations’ Standard Minimum Rules for 
the treatment of Prisoners; outside 
observers — taken together, can open a 
‘new front in the struggle for justice. co 


Raymond Luc Levasseur #10376-016 
Box 1000 
Marion, IL 62959 


POWs/ PPs from page 7 


We have national organizations doing 
follow-up work all over da country with 
rallies, seminars, etc. to further strip 
away de legitimacy of de state, to me this 
opens da door for a whole new level of 
revolutionary actions similar to what We 
just witnessed in Germany by the RAF. 
(The destruction of a nearly completed 
prison by the Red Army Fraction.) 
Florence should not only have never 
been built but never allowed to open! 


To me this is more realistic than dis 
20-year debate over who is and who ain’t 
PPs and P.O.W.s, and whether or not da 
good ol’ U.N. going to recognize Us. i 
say let da people recognize Us and move 
from there because in da final analysis 
We are Our own liberators. o 


Vita wa watu! Rebuild! 
Help to support and build da Crossroad 
Support Network 


Shaka Shakur #28443 
Maximum Kontrol Komplex 
Box 557 

Westville, IN 


(1) Winter 1992 Crossroads: “Who are 
New Afrikan Political Prisoners and 
Prisoners of War” 


(2) Toward Clarity on C.C.s, P.P.s and 
P.O.W.s P.O.W. Journal #2 


Crossroads: A New Afrikan Captured 
Combattant Newsletter is dedicated to 
advancing the cause of New Afrikan 
Political Prisoners and Prisoners of War. 
For them this means not only the strug- 
gle for New Afrika, but also the fight 
against the conditions of their confine- 
ment, and their continued incarceration. 


‘Each issue costs $3. for non-prisoners, $1. 


for prisoners. Write: 


Spear and Shield Publications 
1340 W. Irving Park, Suite 108 
Chicago, IL 60613 
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Puerto Ricans not yet able to 
celebrate their Independence 


On July 4, the United States celebrated 
with patriotic fervor the 217th anniversary 
of its independence from British colonial 
control. Let us examine that war of inde- 
pendence to see if there may be some 
lessons which apply beyond 1776, as we 
consider the many Puerto Rican women 
and men in U.S. prisons today for fighting 
for independence for Puerto Rico, the last 
remaining classical colony, to free it from 
the colonial domination of the former 
colony now known as the United States. 


Great Britain in the 18th century was . 


fast becoming an empire with many 
colonies established to supply its new 
industrial economy with raw materials, 
labor and markets. The 13 colonies in North 
America formed part of this vast empire. A 
series of laws imposed on the colonies in 
the 1760s, in the main to prevent the 
colonies from developing their own indus- 
tries, led to resistance, as people in virtually 
all walks of life were affected by colonial 
policy. A significant number of British 
troops were stationed in the cdlonies for the 
purpose of securing independence and a 
continued control — a control which 
became intolerable to those who were to be 
controlled. However intolerable, the majori- 





















ro 


ty in the colonies attempted through those 
years to negotiate a harmonious continuing 
colonial relationship, articulating a depen- 
dency on Britain. As British policy sharp- 
ened, Thomas Jefferson and John Dickinson 
wrote in 1775, “A Declaration of the Causes 
and Necessity of Taking Up Arms”: 


“We are reduced to the alternative of 
choosing an unconditional submission to 
the tyranny of irritated ministers, or resis- 
tance by force, The later is our choice.[...} In 
our own native land, in defence of the free- 
dom that is our birth-right...for the protec- 
tion of our property, acquired solely by the 
honest industry of our fore-fathers and our- 
selves, against violence actually offered, we 
have taken up arms. We shall lay them 
down when hostilities shall cease on the 
part of the aggressors, and all danger of 
their being renewed shall be removed, and 
not before.” 


They had “resolved to die freemen 
rather than to live like slaves.” 


The Puerto Rican prisoners are convict- 
ed of seditious conspiracy and other 
charges related to obtaining independence 
for Puerto Rico, for being part of the FALN 
(Armed Forces for National Liberation) and 
the Macheteros (Machete 
Wielders), clandestine organi- 
zations which committed 
armed actions against U:S. 
military sites and other sym- 
bols of colonial control, whose 
communiques detail a counter 
to the violence of colonialism, 
be it the U.S. “Navy’s continu- 
ous bombardment of the 
Island of Vieques”; the “poor 
education, bad housing, 
racism, omen si [and] 


uerto 
jected; or the imprisonment of 
pro-independence fighters. 


The British view of the 
anti-colonial movement in the 
13 colonies, based on a widely 
held belief that the colonial 
environment produced stunt- 
ed flora and fauna, was that 
those fighting to free the 13 
colonies were “the dirtiest, the 
most contemptible, cowardly 
dogs you can conceive”, and, 
according to a noted historian, 
“that the agitation in America 
was actually treason and as 
the result of the mischievous 
activity of a handful of fanat- 
ics and bandits who had ter- 
rorized or browbeaten or 
gulled a significant number of 
the ‘mob’ into supporting 
them.” By official proclama- 
tion, the anti-colonialists were 








called “rebels and traitors” who should be 
subject to the hangman’s noose. 


The contemporary U.S. view of the 
FALN, the Macheteros, and Puerto Rican 
anti-colonial combatants is, as an FBI agent 
whose focus was the independence move- 
ment articulated, that they are terrorists 
who have “dedicated their lives to over- 
throwing the U.S. government in the sense 
of liberating Puerto Rico from control of the 
United States.” Media friendly to the gov- 
ernment have characterized them as a “tiny 
group of characters with abnormal psy- 
chologies” and “violent fanatics”. 


“At first glance it appeared sheer mad- 
ness for the 13 colonies to challenge Great 
Britain to a test of arms.” How could a 


small, disunited bunch of colonies with an 


ill-trained militia, in the presence:ofia large 
number of British troops, challenge the 
world’s greatest empire? It took “a people 
in arms.” The inhabitants of the colonies 
formed secret organizations. They wore dis- 
guises. They used extralegal measures 
when electoral politics failed, including 
attacking symbols of authority: breaking up 
courts, kidnapping judges and sheriffs, 
opening jails and rescuing prisoners, forc- 
ing officials to resign, tearing down build- 
ings. They formed a people’s army, which, 
of course, was illegal, and used guerrilla 
tactics: “They sought surprise and ambush; 
they disengaged quickly; they marched 
rapidly; they violated 18th century rules by 
fighting at night and attacking despite rain 
or fog or snow.” ““American’ became syn- 
onymous with ‘sneak’ to many of the 
British rulers.” One British officer observed 
that “never had the British army so ungen- 
erous an enemy to oppose; they send their 
riflemen five or six at a time who conceal 
Bice Ce HES, ee etc, till an sinn 





ately retreat. What an unfair method of càr- 
rying on a war!” 


Faced with fighting the largest military 


power of the contemporary world, Puerto 


Rican independence fighters, much like 
those in the 13 colonies and so many other 
anti-colonial fighters throughout the world, 
were left to their own creativity and 
resources to wage their battle. The indict- 
ments which charged many of them with 
seditious conspiracy read very much like 
the activities carried on against the British, 
their colonial administrators, and symbols 
of authority: that they conspired to oppose 
by force the authority of the government of 
the U.S., that as part of the conspiracy they 
formed a clandestine group know as the 
FALN, among whose stated purposes was 
to obtain independence for Puerto Rico; that 
as further part of the conspiracy they acted 
secretly, accumulated weapons, used dis- 
guises and attacked symbols of power such 
as government buildings, leaving messages 






muti sentries, wher none ey mede : 
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explaining the reasons for their actions. 


The hangman’s noose was not avail- 
able to the U.S. judges sentencing these 
Puerto Rican anti-colonial combatants, 
much to the dismay of one who stated, 
“(Y)ou mention George Washington. You 
know, if George Washington had been cap- 
tured by the British during the American 
revolution he wouldn't have been put in the 
penitentiary or jailed; he would have been 
executed. And that, as a matter of fact, is the 


.- penalty which should be imposed on Count 


1 (seditious conspiracy) in this case.” 
Instead, they were sentenced to the equiva- 
lent of life in prison with sentences that far 
exceed those given to perpetrators of the 
most brutal crimes. Many of the prisoners 
are beginning their 14th year in prison, hav- 
ing served longer than the average time for 
rape and murder. 


The right to Independence 
must also be shared 


Most of us who live in the modern: 


world would agree that the most important 
right of any sovereign people is to rule 
itself, on whatever terms it may chose. This 
belief was already commonplace in 1776; 
the Declaration [of Independence] 
announced nothing new when it said ‘that 
whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these Ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its 
Foundation on such Principles, and orga- 


nizing its Powers in such Form, as to them’ 


shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness.’ The greatest immediate 
consequence of the Declaration was that it 
gave the people of the former provinces 
their chance to make such a choice. 
(Edward Countryman, The American 


' Revolution) 


While such a belief may have been 
commonplace in 1776, and was certainly a 
belief which formed the basis of what is 
known as the American Revolution which 


pra cein the c: case Or Puerto Rico. The July 


| 4 celebration of independence leaves us 
| with the bitter irony of a former colony 


maintaining its won colony; celebrating its 
own independence while denying inde- 
pendence to the people of Puerto Rico; 


_ imprisoning those who fight for Puerto 


Rico’s sovereignty while hailing as heros 
and patriots those who fought for and won 
its Own sovereignty. ox 


Jan Susler 


For information on the campaign to free the 
Puerto Rican political prisoners and 
Prisoners of War, contact: 


National Committee to Free Puerto Ricans 
Political Prisoners and Prisoners of War 

1112 N. California 

Chicago, IL 60622 


or 


Ofensiva 92 
Apartado Postal 20190 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 00928 





The path of resistance 


In William Styron’s excellent novel 
Sophie’s Choice, the main character was a 
non-Jewish survivor of a Nazi death camp 
in Poland. Living in Warsaw with her two 
young children during the occupation, So- 
phie tried hard to keep her head down in an 
effort to survive the terror. Her husband and 
father had been executed by the Germans. 


Sophie’s friend, Wanda, was active in 
the Warsaw Resistance, Wanda tried, unsuc- 
cessfully to recruit Sophie for the cause. 
Because she was fluent in three languages, 
Sophie’s services as a translator of commu- 
niques would have proven valuable to the 
underground. In a moving scene, Sophie 
told Wanda that the only thing in the world 
she cared about, besides her own life, was 
the lives of her children. She said she wasn’t 
willing to risk bringing the Nazi's wrath 
down on the children and herself. 


All prisoners face a dilemma similar to 
Sophie's. We want to regain our freedom at 
the earliest possible time, and while we're 
in prison we don’t want to suffer addition- 
ally by being thrown in the hole. But we are 
forced to undergo extraordinary and unnec- 
essary degradation. We witness senseless 


brutality, overt racism, psychological cruel- . 


ty and other brazen abuses of official power 
on a daily basis. 

So the dilemma looms: should we 
take a principled stand and join the efforts 
to resist tyranny, or should we keep our 
heads down and avoid making waves? A 
prisoner who joins in strikes, reports offi- 
cial misdeeds to the news media, and 
refuses to voluntarily submit to humiliat- 
ing searches will be subjected to every 
possible form of official retaliation and can 
usually forget any expectation of an early 


release. On the other hand, a prisoner who 
bows and scrapes, quietly accepts any 
humiliation the keepers choose to impose, 
and witnesses atrocities in silence can hold 
out hope that submission to authority will 
be rewarded with some degree of favor by 
prison administrators. 


Sophie chose to keep her head down 
and refused to aid the Resistance. Her 
choice is understandable; self-preservation 
ranks high in all of our priorities. Yet, in the 
end, Sophie was arrested and exiled to 
Auschwitz along with her children. She 
barely managed to survive the experience. 
Her children perished. 


I believe there’s an important lesson in 
Sophie’s experience for all of us, prisoner 
and non-prisoner alike. When suffering 
under the boot heel of an oppressive 
authoritarian force, resistance is the only 
logical response. Submission to tyranny is 
not only unethical, it offers no real chance 


of salvation for the individual, to say noth- 
ing of the group. 

Sophie is only a character in a novel, of 
course, but fiction can often reveal deep 
truths in a more powerful way than non-fic- 
tion. Styron’s book hits on a number of 
truths about human behavior. Certainly the 
Nazis persecuted many people arbitrarily, 
and American prisons do the same today. 


Submission offers no chance as a strate- 
gy for coping with prison administrators 
because it depends for its success on the 
whim and caprice of- those authorities. 
Prisoners who decide to submit and hope 
for the best have surrendered all their wea- 
pons in the struggle for humane treatment. 
They no longer. have any means to influ- 
ence the authorities’ actions. They possess 
nothing but the hope that prison officials 
will reward them for their compliance. 
Administrators might reward a particular 


continued on page 13 
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a Prisoners’ Justice Day 
: = 1993 x 


aoa 10th was once again set dsidë i 
across Canada as Prisoners’ Justice Day 
(PJD). Starting in 1975, this day has. been ‘ 
marked by work-refusals and fasting by 


prisoners, and supportive demonstrations 
and rallies on the outside. It is a day to 
commemorate prisoners who have died in 
Canadian prisons and jails, either through 
official neglect, guard brutality, by their 
own hands or by other prisoners. 


Inside, the response varied from near 
total compliance with the work refusal at 
the Pittsburg farm institution outside of 
Kingston, to a small Buddhist ceremony at 
the federal pen at Warkworth. In the maxi- 
mum security prison at Dorchester in N.B., 
prisoners “fasted and stayed in their 
cells...(u)fortunately not everyone partici- 
pated. The majority of those who did par- 
ticipate were older inmates who are much 
more familiar with the meaning of Pri- 
soners’ Justice Day and what it repre- 
sents.” Prisoners who “refrained from 
going to work were locked in their cells by 
the guards.” 


On the outside, anti-prison activists use 
the day: to try to raise awareness about 
prison issues in general, while respectfully 
remembering those who have died or been 
killed. In Toronto, three events were held: 
one, the Saturday before outside of the Don 
Jail; later that evening, former prisoners and 
supporters had a women-only event.to 


remember all the women who have died, an 
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5 important event considering the number of 


women who have taken their lives over the 
past few years at the Prison for Women 
(P4W). in Kingston; and on August 10th 
itself, a local anti-psychiatry group orga- 
nized a demo in front of a “Mental Health 
Centre” with a maximum security unit. (See 
leaflet reprinted on page 12.) There was 
quite a lot of sympathetic press coverage for 
these events. Demonstrations and rallies 
were also held in Montreal, Kingston, Ed- 
monton amongst other places. In Vancou- 
ver, there was the traditional “Rock Against 
Prisons” (see graphic) concert. As a fund- 
raiser, the Vancouver committee sold pre- 
addressed postcards. The buyers were to 
then write a solidarity note and send it to 


_ the:prisoner whose address was on the card. 


ThePJD Committee in Toronto also 
uses college radio to reach people as well. 
Audio tapes including a story by political 
prisoner Susan Rosenberg and two radio 
plays, written by a Michigan prisoner, 
Merion Johnson, were produced and dis- 
tributed to 6 stations across Canada. A 
radio station in Ohio was also included. 
The participating stations also added their 
own public affairs programs to help round 
out the day. (See transcript of part of one 
such show from the CJSW in Calgary, 
Alberta, about the recent move by the 
Alberta government to quit paying the 
daily wage of $3. to prisoners in the provin- 
cial jails.) Our thanks to CKLN for being 
the host station for this day. 


Prisoners’ Justice Day is 
also spreading outside of 
‘Canada. The idea has been 
introduced to several Ameri- 
can prisons, though some of 
the prisoners trying to intro- 
i esa the idea ended up > in. 
i regation for their effort 

Three demonstrations were 
also held in England against 
the horrible conditions in 
prisons over there. 


Give some thought to 
what could happen in your 
prison next year, or for those 
of us on the outside, the pos- 
sibilities of using the day to 
help raise prison issues to 
our communities. There is a 
solid base for PJD in Canada 
on both the inside and out- 
side, though much more 
work is needed to build on 
this base. The PJD Com—mit- 
tee can be reached by writing 
to Bulldozer and we'll pass it 
along. co 
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Working for- 





(The following is a transcript from a 
Prisoners’ Justice Day broadcast on CJSW 
in Calgary, Alberta.) 


(Journalist) In Alberta provincial pris- 
ons, many prisoners work in jobs such as 
kitchen duties and janitorial work. 
Recently the $3 a day wage earned for 
such work was eliminated as part of the 


asked some Alberta prisoners what they 
thought of these cuts. 


(1st Prisoner) They take away $1.46 
million a year from us. A local baseball 
team is asking for $1.45 million, the semi- 
professional Calgary Diamonds team 
wants $1.4 million. And then when we'ʻre 
released from here, there’s no programs 
here, there’s no welding course, there’s 
no machine shop, they do have a carpen- 
try course, but nothing compared to what 
the (federal) pens have. 


When we get out of here, we have 
zero, we have no money in our accounts, 
and that’s going to cost the taxpayers 
even more money because, I, myself, do 
not want to break the law again, but if I 


nothing in Alberta 


government spending reduction. We. 
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get out of here and I’m not dare noti a 
ing, I’m going to: go right back to. doing 
smash-and-grabs. 








Journalist: Some inmates ate calling 
it slave labour, since refusing to work can 
result in serious consequences. 







2nd prisoner: There are a few things 
that can happen from my understanding. 
There can be a loss of remission (good 
time); there can be an internal charge, 
which would be refusing to work, and 
99.9% of the time they wide up in a disas- 
sociation range for up to 14 days. That’s 
totally no privileges. You can’t smoke, 
read magazines, watch T.V., listen to a 
radio or anything like that. You’re just left 
in a cell 23&1/2 hours a day. 


Journalist: Has that happened to any- 
one at your facility so far? 

















2nd prisoner: As it stands right now, 
to my knowledge, there have been about 
ten to fifteen people who have been 
charged for refusing to work. They've 
lost either remission or they’ve gone to 
disassociation range. oe 










Anti-psychiatry — 


anti-prison! 


The following leaflet was handed out 
during a demonstration on Prisoners’ 
Justice Day held outside the Queen St. 
Mental Health Centre. 


We see the psychiatric system and the 
criminal “injustice” system as mutually 


classism, racism, sexism, ageism, hente 
ism and ableism are all implicated in psy- 
chiatric oppression. We focus on anti-psy- 
chiatry activities while highlighting the 
connection between the oppressions. 
Toward that end, we demonstrate, do non- 
violent civil disobedience, speak out, and 
distribute information. Our group includes 
primarily ex-inmates as well as-other anti- 
psychiatry activists. 

What are the connections between the 
psychiatric and the criminal justice system? 


Prisoners of both systems are locked up 
against their will. Prisoners of both systems 
are denied access to information, wanted 
services, visits, sex, the media, and the pub- 
lic at large. Just as people die in prisons, 
people die in psychiatric institutions 
through drug overdoes and improper mix- 
ing of drugs; in both systems, public investi- 


more electroshock, more damaging drugs, 


an d longer confinement. Th bot institutions, sun 





gations do not occur. Both systems use soli- 
tary confinement, sensory deprivation and 
forced transfers as means of control. 


Just as women in the prison system are 
subjected to extra oppression, women in 
the psychiatric institutions are subjected to 





lesbians and gays are doubly oppressed. 


Both systems deny the need for AIDS 
education, prevention and treatment. Both 
systems claim to be benefitting society 
while actually promoting hierarchy and 
oppression. Both systems claim to be help- 
ing the prisoner, while, instead punishing 
and controlling. 


Both systems are brutalizing and dehu- 
manizing and should be abolished. 
Prisoners united will never be defeated. 


Resistance Against Psychiatry (R.A.P) 
is an anti-psychiatry activist group commit- 
ted to ending the damaging and imprison- 
ing of people by psychiatry. 

R.A.P. i 
441 Clinton St 
Toronto, Ont M6G 2Z1 





Sohpie's Choice from page 12 


submissive inmate, and they sometimes do, 
but the fate of submissive prisoners is com- 
pletely in the authorities hands. 


Just as Sophie’s submission failed to 
buy her reprieve from the Nazis, prisoners 
who submit to authority are often disap- 
pointed. During my thirteen years in 
Wisconsin prisons, I’ve witnessed countless 
submissive inmates utterly perplexed at 
being denied a parole or a favorable trans- 
fer, or at being thrown in the hole. “I’m not 
a troublemaker,” these prisoners say. “I 
haven't had a disciplinary report in years. 
Why are these people screwing me?” And 
how can such a prisoner go about attempt- 
ing to secure the desired treatment? By try- 
ing to be even more submissive? 


Prisoners who choose the path of resis- 
tance, on the other hand, retain an arsenal 
of weapons with which to pressure the 
keepers: work strikes, food strikes, sit- 
down strikes, organized disobedience of 
specific rules, refusal to submit to searches; 
resisters are limited only by their creativi- 
ty. One of the most powerful resources at 


the disposal of resistant prisoners is public 
support. Resisters force authoritarian 
administrators to show themselves at their 
worst. A prisoner confined in the hole for 
months or years for organizing a nonvio- 
lent sit-down strike will often generate 
sympathy and support from people out- 
side the walls. Once the public begins to 
perceive prison officials as tyrants, or at 
least unreasonable hard noses, real 
progress is at hand. 


Historical precedent affirms the 
notion that resistance is the correct strate- 
gy for combating oppression. Throughout 
history, improvements in the conditions of 
the downtrodden have come as the result 
of the bosses’ attempts to ameliorate pres- 
sure from below. Women’s suffrage, labor- 
movement victories such as the eight-hour 
day and minimum-wage law, and the civil- 
rights victories for Afrikan-Americans in 
the 1960s serve as examples. No progress 
has ever been accomplished by people on 
the bottom deciding to be submissive and 
waiting for the bosses, of their own accord, 
to improve the conditions below. 


And here is the most fundamental 
point of all. To whatever limited extent 
some individuals may succeed in obtaining 
favorable treatment for themselves by sub- 
mitting to the oppressors, their favorable 
treatment is made possible only by the fact 
that others are resisting. If everyone decid- 
ed to submit, the bosses would then 
have no reason to reward submission. 
Thus, it is only through resistance 
that improved conditions are ever 
realized. Even those who obtain | 
favorable treatment as a reward for 
submission are benefitting from the 
struggle of the resisters. 


To all prisoners grappling with 
the question of how to respond to 
oppression, I say this. Remember that 
submission offers nothing but the 
faint hope of benefitting from a 
prison official’s favorable whim, and 
those who do manage to benefit in 
this manner are riding on the backs 
of their non-submissive brothers and 
sisters. Resistance, however, offers 
the promise of real progress, 
improved conditions for all. It also 






allows prisoners to maintain their princi- 
ples and human dignity, to feel good about 
themselves. And that may be what the 
keepers fear most of all. ce 


Adrian Lomax 


P.O. Box 19033 
Green Bay, WI 54307 
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Book Review 


Cages of Steel: The Politics of 
Imprisonment in the United States 


Edited by Ward Churchill and J.J. Vander 
Wall. Maisonneuve Press, $16.95 (plus $2.00 
postage), P.O. Box 2980, Washington, D.C. 
20013-2980. In Canada, it is available from: 
Marginal Distribution, $21.9, 277 George St. 
N., Peterborough, Ont K9J 3G9 (705-745-2326) 


Cages of Steel, a new book by Ward 
Churchill and J.J. Vander Wall, authors of 
Agents of Repression, amongst other books, 
offers an encyclopedic approach to “the 
politics of imprisonment in the United 
States.” It will be referred to repeatedly for 
its information and perspective, to resolve 
debates and for the inspiring nature of so 
much of the writing. Many of the articles 
in the book were included in a special 
prison issue of the magazine, New Studies 
on the Left, produced by the Saxifrage col- 
lective in Colorado. This earlier publica- 
tion played a major role in educating anti- 
prison activists on both sides of the walls 
about the realities of imprisonment and 
repression in Amerikkka. 


The book is real strong on articulating 
the struggles and issues which shaped the 
anti-prison movement in the U.S. during 
the ‘80s and into the ‘90s. These include the 
campaigns to free individual Prisoners of 
War (P.0.W.s) and Political Prisoners (P.P.s) 
such as Leonard Peltier, Mumia Abu Jamal 
and Geronimo Pratt whose continued 
imprisonment affirms the effectiveness of 
the COINTELPRO strategy to disrupt and 
destroy the anti-colonial struggles of the 
New Afrikans, Native Americans and 
Puerto Ricans; the rapid development of 
Control Units as a punitive measure used 
against both the PO.W.s and P.P.s and social 


Prisoners Whores; he-cdehiumanization 


and overt brutality of their imprisonment; | 


and the racist reality of who gets put into 
prison and why. 


The editors have made an effort to go 
beyond what are considered to be the stan- 
dard topics to be discussed in relationship 
to the politics of imprisonment. David 
Gilbert contributes a short piece on AIDS 
in prison; Nancy Kurshan, has a long arti- 
cle on “Women and Imprisonment in the 
U.S.: History and Current Reality”; and 
Susan Saxe and Jennie Vander Wall initiate 
a discussion on the relationship between 
imprisonment and earlier physical and 

` sexual abuse. The limited nature of the dis- 
cussion on these topics reflect the weak- 
ness of the anti-prison movement more 
than it suggests. a failure of the editors to 
take these subjects seriously. 


Control Units 


Cages of Steel gives a prominent place to 
the use and development of Control Units. 
The rapid spread of such units, and their 
close cousins, the permanently locked 
down units where conditions are often 
worse than in the Control Units themselves, 
if that can be imagined, is evidence enough 
that prison administrators fear the explo- 
sive mixture of racism, violence, hopeless- 
ness, overcrowding, homophobia, sexism, 
and degradation that mark today’s prisons. 
As Mike Ryan, a Montreal activist describes 
in his article, “Solitude as Counterin- 
surgency”, Control Units were developed 
consciously and deliberately, drawing on 
theoretical and experimental work done by 
those loyal bully-boys of the empire, acade- 
mics in sociology, psychology and law, etc. 
who were only too eager to help the Bureau 
of Prisons (BoP) discover how to break 
down and then rebuild men and women 
into compliant prisoners and citizens. 


The “brainwashing” to which captured 
American soldiers were subjected during 
the Korean War stimulated the interest of 
American academics in similar techniques. 
By far the most notorious of these acade- 


mics was Dr. Edgar Schein, a psychologist - 


at the School of Industrial Management at 





Harvard. Schein was involved in the 
debriefing of American P.O.W.s on their 
return from the Korean War. As Schein put 
it in an article in 1962, as quoted by Ryan, “I 
would like to have you think of brainwash- 
ing not in terms of politics, ethics, and 
morals, but in terms of the deliberate 
changing of behavior.and attitudes by a 
group of men who have relatively complete 
control over the environment in which the 
captive lives.” For Schein, there was no 
moral dilemma over these techniques, as he 
continued, “Should we then condemn our 
own methods because they resemble brain- 
washing? I prefer to think that the 
Communists have drawn from the same 
reservoir (more like a sewage lagoon, ed.) of 
human wisdom and knowledge as we have, 
but have applied this wisdom to achieve 
goals that we cannot condone. These tech- 
niques in the service of different goals, how- 
ever, may be quite acceptable to us.” 


The continued failure of all behavior 
modification programs in Control Units to 
rehabilitate anyone has never given the 
prisoncrats and the “good doctors” who 
help them implement these programs of 
psychological torture, cause to consider that 
they may be wrong. Even Schein admitted 
that the Chinese “brainwashing” efforts 
were successful only ten to fifteen per cent 
of the time. But, of course, the purpose of 
such programs has never been to assist the 
prisoner in becoming more fully human, to 
learn how to communicate more clearly to 
others, to become more aware of their own 
needs and wants. The goal has not even 
been to help prisoners control whatever 

mpuülses to violence they may na 


though the official propaganda is, in fact, | 


that Control Units are designed for the 
“worst of the worst”. 


The purpose of Control Units is well 
defined by Richard Korn, a former prison 
psychologist, who studied the effects that 


.the Control Unit at Lexington, Kentucky 


(now closed down) had upon the six 
women who were held there, all but one a 
P.O.W. or P.P. In developing this Control 
Unit, the BoP drew upon the theory and 
practice of isolation as torture as developed 
in the ‘70s by Germany in its generally 
unsuccessful efforts to break members of 
the Red Army Fraction. As quoted by Ryan, 
Korn says that the intent of Control Unit 
programs is to set up a “hierarchy of objec- 
tives. The first of these is to reduce prison- 
ers to the state of submission essential for 
their ideological conversion. [That is, to 
being a believer in the American way. ed.] 
That failing, the next objective is to reduce 
them to a state of psychological incompe- 
tence sufficient to neutralize them as effi- 
cient, self-directing, antagonists. That fail- 


the Various, benavior. 


ing, the only alternative is to destroy them, 
preferably by making them desperate 
enough to destroy themselves.” 


The federal penitentiary at Marion, 
Illinois is synonymous. with Control Units 
in the U.S. so it is only fitting that the expe 
rience at Marion is given two separate arti- 
cles. Marion’s development into a com- 
pletely locked-down, Control Unit-style 
prison is outlined by Fay Dowker and 
Glenn Good of CEML (Committee to End 
the Marion Lockdown) in their contribu- 


„Marion “is not merely a 
‘high security operation’ 
because the repression 
goes well beyond what 
could reasonably be 
related to security.” 


tion, “From Alcatraz to Marion to 
Florence”. When it opened in 1962, Marion 
was intended to hold 500 “adult male felons 
who are difficult to control.” By 1968, the 
prison implemented a behavior modifica- 
tion program called Control And Rehab- 
ilitation Effort, or CARE. In 1972, in retalia- 
tion for a work strike, sixty prisoners were 
locked in segregation and enrolled in the 
CARE program, establishing H Unit as a 
Control Unit, which became official in 1973. 
At this time, the BoP returned to the prac- 
tise of concentrating in a single prison all 
those prisoners targeted for special punish- 
ment. And prisoners were transferred to the 
Control Unit under “administrative” rather 
than disciplinary segregation, hence remov- 
ing such transfers from review by any 
appeal process, either within the prison or 
from the courts. 


Marion prisoners continued to resist 


Moqaitica 


grams th roughout tł e “70s and into tt 
early “80s. The repression against the pris- 


oners culminated in October of 1983 when h ; 
» who have personally experienced confine- 


two guards were killed in separate inci- 


dents in the Control Unit. The administra- 


tion seized the opportunity to totally lock- 
down the prison and began a campaign of 
brutal violence against prisoners through- 
out the prison even though there was no 
means by which prisoners in the other units 
could have any knowledge of, let alone 
involvement in, the two killings. The brutal- 
ity was well documented and even 
acknowledged by the courts, but to no 
avail. The conversion of Marion into a long- 
term, locked-down prison was complete 
and court protection of prisoners’ rights 
was to be non-existent. 


Bill Dunne, who spent seven years at 
Marion, has gained a reputation as one of 
the most insightful and perceptive com- 
mentators and (forced) participants in this 
brutal experiment through his writings in 
The Marionette, — which gave birth to PNS 
— of which he was editor and main writer, 





_Marion into a 


LON- PLO- 


| When I get o 
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and in other publications. In his contribu- 
tion, “The U.S. Prison at Marion”, Dunne 
thoroughly demolishes the various lies that 
the BoP has used over the years to justify 
the continued lockdown. In contrast to the 
official li(n)e that Marion was locked down 
as a reaction to the killing of the guards in 
October,1983, Dunne quotes from a 
Magistrate’s report prepared for one of the 
many legal challenges against Marion, to 
show that the BoP had plans to convert 
“lose, tightly-controlled, 
unitized’ institution for all [prisoners]...” as 
early as 1978. 


Dunne’s article is chilling in its psycho- 
logical clarity about the damage done by 
long-term confinement in prisons such as 
Marion. For the last ten years Marion pris- 
oners have been subjected to what is now 
the standard treatment in Control Units and 
lockeddown prisons: indefinite detention, 
arbitrary punishment, random beatings, a 


near total lack of educational, recreational - 


or therapeutic programs, no opportunities 
for work, extreme limitations put on out- 
side contacts, an absénce of adequate griev- 
ance programs and an all-out effort to break 
any ties between prisoners — political, reli- 
gious, social or gang-oriented — that do not 
meet the approval of the authorities. 


In Dunne’s experience, Marion “is not 
merely a ‘high security operation’ because 
the repression goes well beyond what 
could reasonably be related to security. It is 
not ‘behavior modification’ because that 
term implies that objectionable attitudes 
are being replaced with something more 
appropriate. Marion is merely destructive 
without the constructive element. It is not 
only a “mind control’ prison, though devel- 
oping the means of exercising psychologi- 
cal influence over people is part of its 
intent. The effect of Marion is mental 
impairment and a decrease in the stability 
of its victims, thus making them more 
unpredictable and less controllable... What 
Marion is is a laboratory for experiments 


u 
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Dunne, and other conscious prisoners 


ment in Control Units, understand all too 
well who, besides the prisoners themselves, 
is going to be paying the price for these 


depraved experiments in control. As 


Standing Deer puts it in “Prisons, Poverty 
and Power”, “(t)hey create self-fulfilling 
prophecies like Marion. They claim that 
here they cage the meanest, most dangerous 
creatures on the face of the planet. So they 
bring a prisoner here and beat him, torture 
him, gas him, deny him access to his loved 
ones, deny him medical treatment and 
starve him...” And the result is clear from 
the ending of another prisoner’s poem 
which Standing Deer reprints; 


“So, in return for the lessons you have 
z Y. ; 


given me 

Im going to teach you two things: 

First that these sealed-tomb 

Tiger-cage prisons belong to you 

Mr & Mrs America, 

And it is you who must accept the responsi- 
bility 

For what you and your hirelings have done 
to me. 


"In prison we simply say: 
‘Payback is a motherfuckin’ motherfucker, 
Motherfucker.’ 


It won't be much longer. 

I’m counting the days. 

So, you better pray I don’t find you, gentle 
reader, 

‘Cause when I've paid my debt to society 
Society must pay its debt to me. 

When I get out...” 


The proliferation of Control Units is no 
mere experiment gone mad. Indeed, with at 
least thirty thousand people currently in 
Control Units, and many tens of thousands 
more prisoners being held in various segre- 
gation or solitary confinement units, the iso- 
lation of a significant minority of prisoners 
is a crucial part of American penology. We 
need not speculate why this is happening; 
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- Prison News Service 


former Marion warden Ralph Aarons stated 
that “(t)he purpose of the Marion Control 
Unit is to control revolutionary attitudes in 
the prison society and in the society at 
large.” A listing of the PO.W.s and P.P.s 
who have been held at Marion and its more 
recent equivalent for women at Marianna in 
Florida, or who are still there — a virtual 
“who's who” of those who have participat- 
ed in, or been supportive of, armed resis- 
tance in the U.S. over the past twenty-five 
years — would confirm the political use of 
Marion to fürther punish revolutionaries 
and radical activists. 


Dismal state of the left 


Yet the dismal state of even the moder- 
ate left in America, let alone anything more 
radical, would not seem to indicate a need 
for the American state to go to such drastic, 
and expensive, measures to control some- 
thing that shows little sign of being out of 
control — revolutionary attitudes in society 
at large. But what is being threatened is the 
control of the prisons themselves. Dowker 
and Good quote The Prison Discipline 


- Study, a report dong by The Prisoners’ 


Rights Union in California, which shows 
that the group of prisoners most frequently 
abused by solitary confinement are jail- 
house lawyers. Prisoners, responding to a 
survey for the study, describe those most 
likely to be punished by the prison authori- 
ties as “‘those with principles or intelli- 
gence’; ‘those with dignity and self-respect’; 
‘authors of truthful articles’; “motivated 
self-improvers’; ‘those verbally expressing 

...[their] opinions’; “wanting to be treated as 
a human being’ and/or ‘reporting condi- 
tions to people on the outside.” 


On this level, Control Units become a 


means of “house-cleaning”. If prison 
authorities have a problem prisoner or, 
more precisely, a prisoner who causes them 
problem — lock them away where they 

uch € anything. In general, it is 
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prison authorities. But another prisoner got 
a six-month sentence for the near-fatal beat- 
ing of a guard. And if prisoner-on-prisoner 
violence was considered a problem, then 
the authorities would certainly do those 
things which could reduce the problem: 
that is drastically cut down on the over- 
crowding and double-celling, restore reha- 
bilitative programs, push education, bring 
back parole, transfer people to lower-securi- 
ty prisons as soon as possible, encourage 
prisoners to develop and maintain cultural, 
spiritual, political and religious ties with 
each other and the outside communities. Of 
course, these are the very things most under 
attack in prisons all over North America. 


For the American state, much of the 
impetus for Control Units did come from 
the revolutionary struggles of the late “60s, 
‘70s and early ‘80s. They have been, and 
still are being, consciously used te try to 
destroy, or at least vindictively punish, the 
political prisoners and prisoners of war 
from that earlier era. But control of (poten- 
tially) rebellious prisoners was always a 
crucial factor in their development. As 
Dowker and Good point out, it was no mere 
coincidence that the BoP opened the 
Control Unit at Marion in 1972, one year 
after the uprising at Attica state prison in 
New York. And Attica is only the best 
known of the many prison riots and upris- 
ings that threatened prison systems 
throughout the U.S. at that time. But the 
slaughter of unarmed prisoners, such as 
George Jackson at San Quentin and the 
Attica prisoners, in a public manner — i.e. 
when there is media around — upsets peo- 


- ple in a way that the unending, but silent 


and unobserved, torture of Control Units 
doesn’t seem to. 


These Units have become the preferred 


‘method to prevent the development of rev- 
‘olutionaries within prisons. Though many 
- radical prisoners are able to resist the efforts 
` made to destroy them by long-term confine- 


ment to these units, the extreme isolation 
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motivated to struggle for their rights and 
their dignity. 

The American state currently has little 
to fear from revolutionary attitudes in soci- 
ety-at-large, but they do fear that the 
development of a revolutionary cadre 
within the prisons will bring armed resis- 
tance back to the outside world. It is not 
violence itself that concerns those in 
power, but the possibility that the 
inevitably increasing levels of violence will 
become politically directed. The Black 
Panthers, the American Indian Movement, 
the Ohio 7, and virtually any other group 
that has taken up arms have had their 
roots in the prisons. In an article entitled 
“Terrorism in the United States” in 
Combatting the Terrorists: Democratic 
Responses to Political Violence” (ironically, in 
spite of all its errors and reactionary tone, 
the best summary of the armed resistance 
in Amerikkka over the last 15 years) hack- 
journalist Samuel T. Francis says that “One 
of the most likely sources for 
new recruits to the terrorist 
network (sic)...is the prison 
population of the United 
States...Since at least the early 
1970s radical and extremist 
organizations have consciously 
sought to recruit and politicize 
convicts under the guise of 
‘prisoner aid’ or ‘prison 
reform’.” And, he continues, 
“(p)rison gangs...offer an orga- 
nizational base by which con- 
victs can be politicized.” 


Though the American rul- 
ing class has little to fear from a 
conscious, mass-based, revolu- 
tionary movement, it is unsure 
of its ability to maintain control 
of those who are effectively 
marginalized by mainstream 
society and whose numbers are 
increasing so rapidly. American 
penal institutions are undergo- 
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no pretense of rehabilitation, or even an 
expectation that the punishment should 
have some relationship to the nature of the 
crime. Their most significant social 

has become the removal of large numbers 
of Afrikans, Latinos, Native American and 
poor Whites from the streets. 


The rulers can be sure that the majority 
of prisoners will accept prison life without 
protest, content to be diverted by T.V., 
sports, hustles, drugs and alcohol, or what- 
ever, much like people on this side of the 
walls. Control Units are designed for those 
prisoners who refuse to passively accept 
their fate. The agents of repression under- 
stand all too well the need to destroy-the 
new generation of politicized prisoners, or 
at least keep them buried in the dungeons, 
in an effort to prevent a new generation of 
Dragons from emerging from behind the 
walls. The fate of their Amerikkka may very 
well depend on it. co 




























































The following is an excerpt from a 
letter to one of our editors by John Perotti 


... (Lucasville) jumped because the 
Muslims decided they had been disre- 
spected enough, and (because of) the 
forced TB testing. Since then their 
Scholars have told them to take the test, 
so as not to do anything to prolong their 
stay in prison. 

...As for the anti-prison move- 
ment...there is no anti-prison movement 
as far as I’m concerned — at least not 
since they couldn’t rally around the 
Brothers at Lucasville. Neither the 
Committee to End the Marion Lock- 
down nor Pelican Bay group came to 
support anyone here. Nor am I aware of 
them rallying now. So these Brothers 
have been left to flounder besides the 
support they're receiving from the 
Muslim community...The Muslim com- 


other than for the Muslims. ... [Flor the 
Black prisoners and education ... [the 
Muslims] seem to be the only ones doing 
the things that need to be done. 


So what’s the answer? Society as a 
whole is so down on prisoners they're 
not exactly doing much except asking 


Luke (Lucasville). And all the legislators 
want to do is make more secure prisons, 
better security and hire more guards 
who. Who speaks for us? Obviously, I’m 


What anti-prison 
movement, Perotti 
wants to know 


- tion. And that’s out for most of us. 


` appealing the last 12-15 years they added 


munity isn’t going to do a whole lot 


why the state didn’t kill everyone at. 





not the most articulate or best 
spokesman since I stay in shit. All of the 
Anarchist Black Cross (ABC) groups I’m 
involved in are overseas. I have 
absolutely no contact with any in the 
States nor have any ever contacted me. 
So am I missing something?...Seems like 
the only answer is the Churches, and 
most of them are pro prison administra- 


I lost my post conviction petition 


to my sentence and that was a blow as I 
had high hopes on winning it. On top of 
that I was locked in Local Control (six 
months isolation) for “suspicion” of pass- 
ing contraband in the Visit room. They 
were videotaping me and all my Visits!! 
And they “thought” we passed some- 
thing. To top it off they got a prison col- 
laborator to write a statement on me 
while I’m in L.C. saying I threatened to 
cut his head off for a $200 cocaine debt he 
owed me and a porter had given me a 
knife that was found in my shoe. This 
after they busted a knife in our cell in my 
shoe that my cellie told them was his. But 
I got infracted for it, my property confis- 
cated and moved back here to the hole 
with the Lucasville Brothers. 


John Perotti 


P.O. Box 1368 A166712 
Mansfield, OH 44901 


Night Vision: 


ituminating War and Class on the Neo-Colonial 


Terrain 
by Butch Lee and Red Rover 
Vagabond Press, NY, NY 


A long awaited companion to 
Settlers: Mythology of the White Proletariat, 
has just been published. The authors 
argue that the world has moved into a 
phase of neo-colonialism, literally, a new 
and different colonialism, where 
“remote-controlled nations” do the bid- 
ding of their imperialist masters with a 
veneer of national sovereignty, thus keep- 
ing indigenous nationalism at bay. This’ 
impacts not only on liberation move- 
ments in the Third World but on the 
internal colonies and nations within 
imperial borders. The true meaning of a 
nation, that of a People with a shared cul- 
ture, language and with the inherent 
right of self-rule, has become subverted 
by neo-colonialism. Monopoly capitalism 
is seen as the tremendously flexible meta- 
institution that is striving to overcome 
intra-imperialist competition and tran- 
scend the national borders that are no 
longer effective for maintaining colonial 
rule. Woven throughout the work, in a 
highly readable sort of graffiti-style, is an 
examination of interlocking contradic- 
tions produced by the creation of classes 
based on race and gender. Lee and Rover 
state clearly that the “white race” was a 
(fairly recent) creation of imperialism, 
made as a class to be forever loyal to the 
white male master. Similarly, gender 
classes (e.g. women) are defined by and 
in the interest of imperialism, and the 
authors see this as central also to the cur- 
rent neo-colonial phase of imperialism. 


This work enlarges on Sakai’s 
Settlers, as well as lesser-known works 


like Women and Children in the Armed 
Struggle, published within the Amazon 
Nation in the ‘80s. Such a serious exami- 
nation of the real role of women as actors 
and initiators in the anti-colonial struggle 
has been long needed. We hope to do a 
full review over the next few months. 


Published ten years ago, Settlers: 
Mythology of the White Proletariat by J. 
Sakai, is one of the definitive books of the 
American left. Settlers is a must-read 
book for anyone wishing to understand 


facial politics in the U.S. 


The same distributors also carries’ 
False Nationalism/False Internationalism. 
This is a penetrating history of various 
struggles and revolutions that have 
occurred in the 20th century, including 
the New Afrikan/Black movements from 
the late ‘60s to the early ‘80s. 


Night Vision is $16.00 
Settlers: is $8.95., $4.00 for prisoners. 


False. Nationalism/False Internationalism, by 
Tani and Sera, is $6.95. 


American Indian Culture, by Jimmy 
Durham, 50¢. - 


Looking at the White Working Class 
Historically, by David Gilbert, a response 
to Settlers, it includes comments by 
Sakai. No price listed. 


These prices include postage. Orders of 
ten or more get a 50% discount, plus 
postage. Write: 


Co-operative Distribution Service 
5 N. Wabash Rm 1409-93 
Chicago, IL 60602 
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